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NOTHER Christmas is here and again the words ‘Peace on Earth 
Good Will to Men” ring out across the world. Never before in 
history has mankind had so clear an opportunity to make these words 
come true. Will we choose the way of chaos, lit by the exploding of atom 
bombs—or the way of peace, with atomic energy used not to destroy, but 
to make a better life on earth? 

Each one of us has a part in this choice—for the answer to world 
chaos or world peace lies in American-Soviet friendship. 

The creation of understanding and good will between the American 
and Soviet people is the task to which Soviet Russia Today is dedicated. 
We can perform this task only with the staunch support of our readers. 

To you, this Christmas season, we of the staff of Soviet Russia Today 
can give only our pledge to strive in the year ahead to do our work 
better than ever before—to bring you more news and deeper under- 
standing of the Soviet people, and of their efforts to rebuild their 
country in a world at peace. 

It is indeed more blessed to give than to receive, but we, alas, cannot 
give without receiving! 

You, our readers, have already given generously—and, we know at 
what great sacrifice. 

A teacher in California has given us her month’s wages, an old man 
in Minnesota has shared his meager pension check with us, a friend of 
peace from Belgium has sent us a whole day’s pay. 

That staunch supporter of American-Soviet Friendship, Colonel Ray- 
mond Robins, head of the Red Cross Mission in Russia after the Revo- 
lution, has sent us a check to continue our work in what he calls *‘The 
greatest battle of all time.” 

We do not like to ask for more, but we must. 

We have still not reached the goal of $25,000 which is essential if 
we are to continue the work our friends so loyally support. 

We have only a month before the end of the 
year to reach this goal! 
If every subscriber would send us one dollar 

Your contribution to Soviet Russia Today will further the our continued publication would be insured, we 
cause of good will among the American and Russian people. could reach thousands of new readers and give 

you a better magazine. 
One dollar, please, we ask from each of 
you—more if you can spare it—but this at 
‘least each one can give to help speed the 
day when the great Allies who together won the 
war will together win the peace. 


Soviet Russia Today, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. Prrecen. 





as my contribution to help Soviet Russia Today. 
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The Elections and the Future 


HE results of the elections, in so far as they reflected 
T the attitude of the American people on foreign policy, 
indicated, their disappointment in the administration’s failure 
to carry out the Roosevelt policies rather than any positive 
endorsement of the Republican program. 

The people of America did speak out positively when 
they elected Franklin D. Rooseyelt and Harry S. Truman 
in the last national elections. The great central issue of that 
campaign was stated over and over in clear and unequivocal 
terms. It was the issue of continued Allied unity—unity 
to win the war and to win the peace. 

In his campaign speech on October 5, 1944, President 
Roosevelt said: 


The American people are glad and proud to be allied 
with the gallant people of Russia, not only in winning the 
war, but in laying the foundations for world peace which 
will follow the war—and in keeping that peace. . . . What 
is now being won in battle must not be lost by lack of vision, 
or by lack of faith or by division among ourselves and our 
allies. We must and we will continue to be united with our 
allies in a powerful world organization which is ready and 
able to keep the peace... . 


President Truman’s first public act was to announce 
through the State Department that “there would be no 
change of purpose or break of continuity in the foreign 
policy of the United States.’ Five days after the death of 
Roosevelt, Harry S$. Truman stood before the Congress 
of the United States and said: 

ass 
With great humility I call upon all Americans to help 
me keep our nation united in defense of those ideals which 
have been so eloquently proclaimed by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. I want in turn to assure my fellow-Americans and all 
those who love peace and liberty throughout the world that 


I will support and defend those ideals with all my — 
and all my heart. That is my duty and I shall not shirk it. . 


Yet, within the year, Secretary Byrnes, Senator Ceili 
berg and John Foster Dulles were making speeches 
announcing the new. “get tough with Russia policy.” Presi- 
dent Truman could journey with Winston Churchill to 
Fulton, Missouri, to “magnify and dignify” the former 
Prime Minister’s call for a British-American military alli- 
ance, his echo of Goebbels’ iron curtain cry, his virtual call 
for war on the USSR. In subsequent United Nations and 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings the Churchillian idea of an 
Anglo-American bloc replacing Big Three unity prevailed 
and in such matters as the visit to this country of Field 
Marshal Montgomery the military alliance proposal has 
seemingly gained de facto recognition. The anti-Soviet cam- 
paign in our country reached a crescendo, unchecked by 
any official word, while military circles talked openly of 
war. Our own relations with the Soviet Union seemed 
more and more to be governed by the formula, “find out 
what the Russians want and don’t do it.” 

And once again, on September 20, President Truman 
said to the people of the United Siaaee: 

“No change in our foreign policy is contemplated. rs 


This time President Truman was referring not to the 
Roosevelt policy, but to the policy of Secretary Byrnes 
and Senator Vandenberg, challenged by Henry Wallace 
in his letter to the President of July 23rd and his Madison 
Square Garden speech. 

In stating that there existed “a fundamental conflict” 
between Mr. Wallace’s views on foreign policy and those 
of the Administration and giving his full endorsement to 
the Byrnes-Vandenberg policies, President Truman served 
notice of the complete abandonment of the Roosevelt policies 
by the Administration, and repudiated the clear mandate 
of the American people. 

Had President Truman remained true to his pledge and 
faithfully tried to carry through his great predecessor’s 
policies, unquestionably the election results would have 
been very different. Instead, he yielded to those who 
opposed everything Roosevelt stood for, and in the name of 
“bi-partisan unity” asked the country’s support for what 
was in reality the Republican foreign policy. No wonder 
many of the voters were bewildered and confused. 

The “bi-partisan” myth was cynically blasted by Senator 
Vandenberg. In a radio interview on his return from the 
Paris Conference, on September 20, he declared that 
America’s foreign policy today is contrary to that of Roose- 
velt. He parrotted the Hearst charge that Roosevelt 
“scrapped” the Atlantic Charter at the Yalta Conference, 
and accused him of giving away everything but America’s 
birthright during the war. He went so far that another 
leading Republican, Walter Lippmann, found it necessary 
to take issue with him. 

Let us hope that the lessons of the elections will be 
well learned. There is food for sober reflection on the part 
of the American people when Herbert Hoover, the man 
whose avowed life aim has baen the destruction of the 
Soviet Union, finds in the returns a demonstration that 
America has repudiated the road followed under Roosevelt. 
Will the American people stand for this interpretation? 

With the defeat of some of the staunchest supporters of 
American-Soviet friendship, and control of Congress pass- 
ing into the hands of those who opposed the Roosevelt 
foreign policy, it becomes incumbent upon the people of 
America first, to clarify their own thinking on where the 
present policies of our country are heading; and then to 
exert all their influence and power to change those policies. 
When leadership fails the responsibility falls back upon 
the people. This is no time for the pessimism or despair 
which is the abdication of responsibility, it is the time for 
deep thought and study, to arm ourselves for new action 
and struggle, to win again for the American people the 
great heritage that Franklin D. Roosevelt left to us in 
domestic and foreign policy. 


Stalin Answers Some Questions 


_. determination of the Soviet Union to do everything 
possible for the maintenance of world peace has been 
given new emphasis in a series of statements by Soviet 
leaders during the month since our November issue went 
to press. 

Following Winston Churchill’s incendiary question in 
the: House of Commons as to whether the Soviet Union 
did not have 200 divisions on war footing in Western 
Europe, Joseph Stalin on October 28 sternly rebuffed 
this and other provocations in a series of straightforward 
answers to a list of questions submitted to him by Hugh 
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Baillie, President of the United Press. To Mr. Baillie’s 
direct query on the number of Soviet troops in the West, 
Stalin answered: 

‘In the West, that is, in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Romania and Poland, the Soviet Union has at 
the present time sixty divisions altogether, rifle and ‘armored. 
The majority of them are not in full strength. There 
are no Soviet troops in Yuggslavia. In two months’ time, 
when the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
ef October 22 of this year concerning the last demobiliza- 
tion classes will be implemented, forty Soviet divisions will 
remain in the said countries.” 

Asked whether he agreed with the opinion expressed by 
Secretary Byrnes about increased tension between the USSR 
and the United States, Stalin said ‘‘No.” 

_“T hope so,” was his reply on whether the present nego- 
tiations will lead to conclusion of peace treaties which will 
establish amicable relations between the peoples who were 
allies in the war against fascism, and remove the danger 
of an outbreak of war on the part of the former fascist 
countries. ‘ 

With regard to Russia’s reaction to Yugoslavia’s decision 


not to sign the peace treaty with Italy, Stalin commented,. 


“Yugoslavia has grounds to be dissatisfied.” 

As to what is at present the most serious threat to peace 
in the world, Stalin gave as his opinion, “The incendiaries 
of a new war; foremost Churchill and those who think 
like him in Great Britain and the United States.” And as 
to the steps that should be taken to avoid a new war: “It 
is necessary to unmask and bridle the incendiaries of a 
new war.” 

Asked if the U.N. guarantees the intactness of small 
nations, Stalin replied, “So far it is difficult to say.” __ 

On Germany¥ Premier Stalin said, “It is necessary to 
reestablish not only the economic but also the political unity 
of Germany.” He answered in the affirmative when asked 
whether he felt it feasible at this time to create some sort 
of general administration to be placed in the hands of the 
Germans themselves but under Allied control, which would 
make it possible for the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
draft a peace treaty for Germany. . 

“T am not sure of it for the time being,” was his com- 
mient as to whether Germany is developing along democratic 
lines which give hope for its future as a peaceful nation. 
Stalin approved the idea that the level of permitted industry 
should be raised above the agreed level to permit Germany 
to pay her own way more fully. ; 

As to what should be done beyond the present four- 
power program to prevent Germany from again becoming 
a world military menace, Stalin answered: 

“Tt is necessary to extirpate in practice the remnants of 
fascism in Germany and to democratize her most thor- 
cughly.” 

He agreed that the German people should be allowed 
to reconstruct their industry and trade and become self- 
supporting; he felt that the Potsdam provisions “are not 
always adhered to, especially in the field of democratization 
of Germany.” 

On the veto-power, Stalin said he did not believe it 
had been used to excess. 

“The further they will go the better,” was his answer 
on how far the Allied powers should go in hunting down 
and trying minor war‘criminals in Germany. 

He declared that Russia considers the present borders 
of Poland permanent. 
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To the question “How does the USSR regard the pres- 
ence of British troops in Greece?” Stalin answered, “As 
unnecessary.” And to the question, ““What is the attitude 
of the Soviet Government toward the presence of American 
warships in the Mediterranean?” the reply was, “Indif- 
ferent.” 

As to the present outlook for a commercial agreement 
between Russia and Norway, the comment was, “‘It is diffi- 
cult to say for the time being.” 

Mr. Baillie asked: “Is it possible for Finland again to 
become a self-sustaining nation’ after reparations have been 
paid, and is there any idea in contemplation of revising the 
reparations program so as to expedite Finland’s recovery?” 

Stalin replied: “The question is put wrongly. Finland 
was and remains a fully self-sufficient nation.” 

Asked about the meaning of the trade agreements with 
Sweden and other countries with regard to reconstruction 
in the USSR, Stalin said: ““The agreement with Sweden 
censtitutes a contribution to the cause of economic coop- 
eration between the nations.” 

As’ to whether Russia is still interested in a loan from 
the United States, Stalin declared, “She is interested.” 

To the direct question, “Has Russia yet developed its 
own atomic bomb or. any similar weapon?” the answer 
was, “No.” As to his opinion regarding the atom bomb 
as an instrument of warfare, Stalin referred his questioner 
tc his earlier statement to Alexander Werth (Stalin had 
then said atomic bombs could not decide the outcome of 
wars, but that monopolist possession of its secret did create 
a threat against which there were two remedies: a. Mo- 
nopolist possession of the bomb cannot last long; b. use of 
the atomic bomb will be prohibited). 

On how atomic power should be controlled, Stalin de- 
clared, “A strong international control is needed.” 

Stalin said that it would take six or seven years if not 
more to rebuild the devastated regions of Russia. 

Stalin said that under certain conditions it was not 
excluded that Russia would permit commercial airlines to 
operate across the Soviet Union and might extend her own 
airlines to other countries on a reciprocal basis. 

As to whether occupation of Japan has been a success 
on the present basis, Stalin answered: “There are successes, 
but it would be possible to attain better successes.”’ 


Molotov Proposes Arms Reduction 


_Qoviet Foreign Minister Molotov utilized the important 

S occasion of the opening of the United Nations General 
Assembly to make a major statement on the aims of Soviet 
foreign policy, the cardinal point of which was a proposal 
for disarmament, in which he included outlawry of military 
use of atomic energy. 

Mr. Molotov began by emphasizing the importance of 
bringing out into the open the inevitable shortcoming of 
the work of the United Nations in its early stages, in order 
te achieve mutual understanding and improve the work 
of the organization. 

He criticized both the General Assembly and the Security 
Council for failing to take any definite action with regard 
to the dangerous hotbed of fascism in Europe represented 
by Franco, while the Security Council insisted on leaving 
the Iranian question on the agenda after Soviet troops 
completely evacuated Iranian territory, and after both the 
Soviet and Iranian Governments requested that this ques- 
tion be dropped. 
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Mr. Molotov then called attention to the failure on the 
part of the Economic and Social Council to establish 
friendly ties with the millions of workers represented by 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and granting it 
representation only on the same basis as the International 
Automobile Association, the National Association of Dried 
Fruit Retailers, etc. 

He scored the failure to create the Trusteeship Council 
which was to have the duty of taking steps toward improv- 
ing the living conditions of people inhabiting the mandated 
territories and contributing to their development toward 
self-government and independence. He noted that the Union 
ot South Africa, contrary to the United Nations charter, 
had demanded sanction to annex Southwest Africa. He 
said it was_high time the just demands of India be recog- 
nized, as well as those of the people of Indonesia. 

Referring to the support British occupation forces are 
giving the Greek. fascists, Mr. Molotov repeated the pro- 
posal submitted by the Soviet representative to the Security 
Council two months ago, asking that all members of the 
United Nations be required to submit information on their 
armed forces stationed outside their own countries other 
than those in former enemy territories, and similar informa- 
tion as to air and naval bases. He said: the presence of 
such armed forces was creating serious uneasiness among 
the people everywhere, that it was therefore imperative 
that the Security Council should know the actual situation, 
and that the Soviet Union was prepared to submit such 
information. 

Turning to the question of the veto, Mr. Molotov said 
that it was necessary to correct the tendency to try to 
divert attention from other shortcomings in the United 
Nations by blaming everything on the veto. 

Mr. Molotov then recalled that the United Nations 
had decided to replace the system of unanimity of all mem- 
bers which was the main principle underlying the League 
of Nations and the main cause of its impotence, with a 
system based on the unanimity of the five great powers 
only for the Security Council, and on a two-thirds majority 
for the General Assembly. The principle of unanimity was 
adopted not by chance, but after a thorough and lengthy 
discussion, and reflected the desire of the United Nations 
to safeguard above all “concerted efforts and unity of action 
on the part of the great powers in counteracting any pos- 
sible new aggression,” especially since the lack of such 
unity before World War II constituted the greatest mis- 
fortune for mankind. 

Mr. Molotov defined the campaign against the veto as 
being, in effect, a campaign “against the right of any of 
the five great powers not to permit the adoption of a 
decision which it considers undesirable in the light of the 
interests of peace and international security.” 

Repudiation of the veto, said Mr. Molotov, could only 
result in the substitution of a system where decisions would 
be reached by a majority vote. He demonstrated the fallacy 
of this proposal based on a false concept of equality which 
would consider that within the United Nations a state of 
2 million citizens would have a voice equal to one with 
200 million. 

He warned that the campaign to repudiate the principle 
of unanimity among the great powers would in fact mean 
the end of the United Nations organization, of which this 
Principle is the cornerstone. It would mean the triumph 
of the idea of the domination by one group of states over 
another, rather than international cooperation in the spirit 
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of the democratic principles of the United. Nations. And 
it was against this idea of gworld domination that the war 
was fought, not to permit new claimants to arise in place 
of the fascist powers. If the great powers who headed the 
struggle ‘against the fascist aggressors now keep together, 
no new claimants for world domination can have their way. 

Taking up the Baruch plan, Mr. Molotov explained that 
he opposed it for in fact “attempting to protect in a veiled 
form the monopolistic position of the United States in this 
field” while it called for earliest possible establishment of 
control over the production of atomic energy in all coun- 
tries. He said it was an illusion for any country to count 
on a monopolistic position, since science could not be kept 
under lock and key. Also, he felt it was an illusion to 
count on the decisive effects of the atom bomb, in view of 
the resentment its use would arouse, aimed as it must be 
chiefly against civilian populations. He also charged that 
the plan went counter to the unanimously adopted decisions 
of the United Nations in proposing that the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers in the Security Council be 
abrogated in connection with it. 

The Soviet plan to adopt an international convention 
regarding the banning of the manufacture and use of atomic 
weapons was, he felt, an essential first step toward the 
solution of questions relating to control of atomic energy 
in all countries. Just as it had been found necessary after 
World War I to prohibit the military use of poisonous 
gases, bacteriological means of warfare and other inhuman 
weapons, so atomic bombs should be outlawed, and atomic 
energy used for peaceful purposes only. 

On behalf of the Soviet delegation, Mr. Molotoy then 
placed before the General Assembly the following proposal: 


1) In the interests of consolidating international peace and 
security and in conformity with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations organization, the General Assembly 
considers a general reduction of armaments necessary. 

2) The implementation of: the decision on the reduction 
of armaments should include as a primary objective the 
banning of the manufacture and use of atomic energy for 
military purposes. 

3) The General Assembly recommends to the Security 
Council to provide for the practical achievement of the objec- 
tives set forth in the above-mentioned paragraphs 1 and 2. 

4) The General Assembly calls upon the governments of 
all states to render every possible assistance to the Security 
Council in this responsible undertaking, the accomplishment 
of which conforms to the establishment of stable peace and 
international security and also serves the interests of the people 
by lightening their heavy economic burden, caused by excessive 
expenditures‘ for.armaments which do not correspond to peace- 
ful postwar conditions. 


The Veto Question Again 


N ALL the hullaballoo about the veto, more correctly 

described as the principle of unanimity, and the effort . 
to present it as some sort of diabolical instrument of Soviet 
policy, supported by the USSR and opposed by almost 
everyone else, the significant fact that leading American 
spokesmen have recently given strong endorsement to this 
principle has been somehow lost in the shuffle. 

President Truman in his opening address before the 
United Nation’s General Assembly, declared : 


The United States believes that the rule of unanimous 
accord among the five permanent members of the Security 
Council imposes upon these members a special obligation. 
This obligation is to seek and reach agreement that will 
enable them and the Security Council to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities they have assumed under the Charter toward their 
fellow-members of the United Nations and toward the main- 
tenance of peace. 
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President Truman made the point that the exercise of 
neither the veto right nor maj@rity rights can make peace 
secure—There is no substitute for agreements that are 
universally acceptable because they are just to all con- 
cerned.” He thus implied that criticism should be directed 
to those who force a vote on important issues before 
agreement has been reached, thus unnecessarily compelling 
the use of the veto. ’ 

Senator Warren Austin, Chief Delegate of the United 
States at the Security Council, further enlarged upon this 
point in his opening address. In the first section of his 
speech, added after hearing Mr. Molotov’s address, Senator 
Austin stated that the United States welcomed the con- 
fidence expressed by Mr. Molotov that unanimous agree- 
ment could be achieved on control of atomic energy. He 
declared that the United States urges disarmament and that 
Mr. Molotov’s proposal should be placed on the agenda. 

Answering the proposals made by Australia and-Cuba 
to reconsider the question of voting procedures, he em- 
phasized that the very first principle of the United Nations 
was “the necessity of the unity of the large nations on 
matters essential to the maintenance of peace among the 
nations both great and small.” 

Discussing the role of the Assembly, which is governed 
by a two-thirds majority in important matters and a 
majority vote in others, Senator Austin said that even here, 
“It is better for the Assembly to go to great lengths to 
attain, or at least approach unanimity, than it is to enact 
resolutions over the opposition of a large dissenting group.” 
Again, in the case of the Economic and Social Council, 
whose decisions are taken by majority vote, Senator Austin 
stressed that, ‘““Here as in the Assembly, the constant effort 
has been and should continue to be to achieve the greatest 
possible degree of unanimity, rather than to achieve victories 
based on a narrow majority vote.” 

He explained that the principle of unanimity was applied 
te voting procedures only of the Security Council because 
it alone has power to enforce decisions, due to the fact 
that only the large nations that are permanent members 
of the Council possess the power to keep peace in the world. 
He then continued: 

It is our view that the unanimity requirement tends to 
discourage the taking of intransigeant positions and to en- 
courage the achievement of agreement through compromise. 
Certainty is better than speed. In the long run, important 
decisions unanimously accepted by the permanent members 
are likely to produce better results than decisions which find 
the permanent members divided; also the unanimity require- 


ment—properly applied—prevents the Security Council from 
being progressively committed to a course of action incon- 


sisent with the vital interests of some permanent members. 


Senator Austin stated categorically that the United States 
is opposed to any amendment on voting procedures at this 
time, although he did express the hope that at some time 
in the future some modification might be agreed upon. 


United Nations Problems 


Cyt of the most serious questions before the United Na- 
tions concerns the failure so far to make progress 
in the development of the trusteeship system under which 
non-self-governing areas are to be held in trust for the 
U.N. by various nations. The powers have been very dila- 
tory in presenting the draft agreements on trusteeships. 
Speaking before the Trusteeship Committee on November 
11, Soviet Ambassador Novikov criticized the draft agree- 
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ments so far submitted for failing to make any provision for 
the advancement of the people’s concerned toward self- 
government. He assailed the Union of South Africa’s pro- 
posal to annex Southwest Africa as in direct violation of 
the U. N. Charter. He criticized Britain for failing to sub- 
mit a draft agreement for trusteeship over Palestine: 

One thing is clear: the attempts of the British Government 
to solve the question of Palestine by negotiations with the 
United States Government as well as with Arab and Jewish 
representatives, apart from the United Nations organization, 
does not correspond to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, which establishes a trusteeship system over non-self- 
governing territories, including former mandates ... There 
are but two possible ways of determining their fate, either 
by granting true independence to this or that territory or by 
transferring it into a trust territory. 

So far Soviet representatives have not commented di- 
rectly on the attitude of the United States with regard to 
the Japanese mandated islands in the southern and central 
Pacific. President Truman announced that the United 
States proposed to assume sole trusteeship of these islands 
under the U.N. By placing them in the category of stra- 
tegic bases, subject to fortification by the trustee power, this 
area would come under the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council. John Foster Dulles subsequently declared that if 
the U.N. does not accept the proposal, the United States 
would remain in control anyway. He further indicated that 
the Soviet Union should have no say in the matter as a 
“state not directly concerned”, although the wide area in- 
volved is closer to Soviet shores than our own. The United 
States proposal (described editorially in the New York 
Herald. Tribune of November 8 as “virtually indistin- 
guishable from outright annexation”) puts a rather cynical 
light on our protestations against. “imperialism” on the 
part of other nations. : 

As we go to press the Foreign Ministers are still wrestling 
with the problem of Trieste. Mr. Molotov, while mak- 
ing concessions at several points, has held to the view that 
the Governor appointed by the Security Council should be 
responsible to the Assembly elected by the inhabitants of 
Trieste and limited in his control of the police force, while 
the United States, Britain and France, prefer to have him 
responsible only to the Security Council, with the right to 
call in troops and to name and dismiss the head of the police. 

Against these thorny issues there are a number of positive 
accomplishments to chalk up in United Nations relations. 
A speed-up in the denazification of the American zone in 
Germany has been announced. Progress is reported in the 
informal discussions on economic and political unification 
now being held by Marshal Sokolowsky, Soviet Com- 
mander in Germany, and Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, deputy 
military governor of the American zone. Secretary Byrnes 
announced to his colleagues that the United States Gov- 
ernment has issued instructions for-the return to the Dan- 
ubian states of the vessels belonging to them that had been 
seized by the U.S. Mr. Molotov countered by announcing 
that the Soviet Government had already returned to Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and other countries all identifiable prop- 
erty belonging to them in the Soviet zone in Germany. 

A very optimistic note was struck by Mr. Molotov be- 
fore the Foreign Press Association on November 11, when 
he said that the United States had already met Soviet dis- 
armament proposals and expressed the opinion that the 
viewpoints of the two countries on disarmament and atomic 
energy control could be harmonized. —J.S. 
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N the month of November the 

Soviet state marked its twenty- 
ninth anniversary.” Historically, this 
cannot be considered a long period of 
time. However, these twenty-nine 
years have been filled with such im- 
portant world-shaking events, such an 
intensive struggle between the new 
and the old, as to constitute an un- 
precedented test. 

The Soviet system was set up with 
a single aim, a single goal—to improve 
the life of the people, both materially 
and culturally, It strives to make work 
easier and more pleasant and life more 
interesting, fuller and freer for the 
Soviet people. The war interrupted 
the great progress that had been made 
toward this goal before June, 1941. 
The whole present policy of the Soviet 
state is concentrated on resuming the 
march toward that goal in their in- 
ternal life, and in helping to secure 
the peace essential to its attainment in 
their international policies. 

The Soviet land is entering upon its 
thirtieth year at a time when the 
implementation of the new Stalin 
Five-Year Plan is at its height, when 
the initial results are already making 
themselves felt in daily life and ‘can 
be discerned even by the most inexpert 
observer. 

The law on the new Five-Year Plan 
represents, among other things, a steady 
endeavor to raise the material and cul- 
tural standard of the people. 

This plan consists of four basic sec- 
tions: 1) Main Tasks of the Five-Year 
Plan, 2) Plan for the Increase of Pro- 
duction and Capital Construction, 3) 
Plan for the Improvement of the Ma- 
terial and Cultural Standards of the 
People, and 4) Plan for the Restora- 
tion and Development of the National 
Economy of Union Republics. It is 
clear that the first, second and last 
sections are essential for the achieve- 
ment of the third section. 

By the end of the new Five-Year 
Plan period, the national income will 


teach 177,000,000,000 rubles, or 38 
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A DESIGN FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


by SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 


The Okhotny Ryad, 
one of the main 
thoroughfares in the 
center of Moscow. 
The large building 
is the Hotel Moskva 


per cent in excess of the 1940 figure 
and eight and a half times more than 
in 1913. 

Because of the absence of private 
owners receiving the lion’s share of 
the national income, this figure serves 
as a reliable index of what the plan 
will mean in terms of improvement of 
living standards of the people as a 
whole. 

Inasmuch as the first year of the 
new Five-Year Plan has not yet 
ended, the increase in national income 
for 1946 has not yet been computed. 
It is enough, however, to take a stroll 
through the streets of Soviet cities to 
notice that the people are better clothed 
and shod, and that the assortment of 
consumer goods in the shops is grow- 
ing from day to day. Moreover, and 
this is no less important than the 
constant flow of new goods, these 
goods are promptly bought up by the 
population, which indicates that people 
have more money to spend and that 
the national income is already mount- 
ing steadily. 

A most important factor in accelerat- 
ing the tempo of production is the 
steadily increasing number of people 
engaged in Soviet industry. By the 
end of 1950, 33,500,000 persons will 



























be employed in the national economy, 
an increase of 6,250,000 in five years. 

The training of skilled personnel 
through the system of State Labor 


Reserves (4,500,000 persons), and 
through technical training in the fac- 
tories (13,900,000 persons), as pro- 
vided by the Five-Year Plan, will 
facilitate a steady rise in productivity 
of labor and in earnings. In 1950, 
average earnings are to reach 500 
rubles a month, that is, 48 per cent 
higher than average earnings in 1940. 

At the same time prices of consumer 
goods are systematically being reduced 
on the market. For instance, the price 
of pirozhki (a pastry containing meat, 
cheese or other filling) has gone down 
so that you can buy five today for the 
price of three, a month ago. Radios, 
shoes and wearing apparel too are much 
cheaper. 

While prices are coming down, 
quality is going up. This is noticeable 
in big as well as in small items. Better 
and prettier dishes are being put on 
sale. Having done your shopping you 
may take a taxi home. Even the taxis 
are more comfortable than they used 
to be. The new trains in the Moscow 
Metro are not only better-looking and 
more comfortable, but they run more 
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often. People who live in the suburbs 
of Moscow travel to and fro in swift 
electric trains which are a vast im- 
provement over the former coaches. 


The new Five-Year Plan provides “ 


for an abundance of consumer goods. 
The farms will produce 27 per cent 
more than they did in 1940, and the 
output of consumer goods and food- 
stuffs will mount 17 per cent a year. 

The Five-Year Plan also includes an 
enormous program for the restoration 
and further construction of towns and 
villages with particular emphasis on 
dwellings. Allocations for housing con- 
struction under the new plan are set 
at 42,300,000,000 rubles, as compared 
with 15,500,000,000 rubles under the 
third Five-Year Plan. 

Hundreds of new-type settlements 
are going up throughout the country. 
Many of them consist of modern, pre- 
fabricated houses. Architects are par- 
ticularly concerned with individual 
style, and the maximum possible com- 
fort and convenience. For instance, 
Moscow housewives are already en- 
joying the use of Saratov gas in their 
kitchens. This gas has come to them 
over hundreds of kilometers, straight 
from the Volga. Leningrad is to be 
supplied with gas from Estonia. 

The new Five-Year Plan will not 
only give the country an additional 
72,400,000 square meters of housing 
space (as compared with 30,000,000 in 
the third Five-Year Plan), but will 
also achieve a higher degree of comfort 
and beauty. 

The huge sum of 6,100,000,000 
‘rubles has been allocated for com- 
munal constructions, including water 
mains, sewers, tram lines, increasing 
the network of the Moscow Metro, 
the construction of the Leningrad 
Metro, etc. 

This work is developing before our 
eyes. For instance, new streamlined 
trolleybuses, handsome, noiseless, capa- 
cious and comfortable, have appeared 
in Moscow. Work is rapidly pro- 
gressing on the fourth section of the 
capital’s subway, and the first shafts 
have already been dug for the Lenin- 
grad subway. 

It is clear from a perusal of the 
second section of the new Five-Year 
Plan providing for the construction 
of powerful new blast-furnaces, bloom- 
ing mills, huge electro-turbines, com- 
plex machines, harvester-combines and 
tractors, and the section dealing with 
the improvement in the material and 
cultural well-being of the Soviet peo- 
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ples, that the aim of this stupendous 
program is not to amass profits, but 
to make life easier and better for the 
Soviet citizen. 

However, while food, clothing and 
shelter are important factors in life, 
they are not everything. Facilities 
must be provided for study and self- 
improvement, for preservation of 
health, for recreation—physical as well 
as mental. 

The new plan allocates : 106,000,- 
000,000 rubles (two and a half times 
more than in 1940) for education, 
health protection, social insurance, cul- 
tural and social facilities, etc. 

The number of elementary, seven- 
year and secondary ten-year schools 
will reach 193,000 by 1950, bringing 
the ratio up to one school per thou- 
sand of the population. Although this 
figure exceeds that of 1940 by only 
2,500, it must be remembered that the 
Germans demolished 82,000 schools 
and 334 higher learning institutions, 
all of which are to be rehabilitated. 
The number of pupils in the three 
senior grades of secondary school will 
be 331/3 per cent higher than in 
1940. The student body of higher 
learning institutions is slated to in- 
crease 15 per cent and in technicums 
56 per cent as compared with 1940. 
Higher learning institutions will grad- 
uate 602,000. specialists, and special 
high schools 1,326,000 during the five 
years. The number of students has 


already increased. This year 194,000 


COMPARING TWO 
BUDGETS 


Highlights on the 1946 Soviet budget, com- 
pared with the budget for the previous year, 
as reported by Drew Middleton, of the Nerv 
York Times, Oct. 17. Official figures are not yet 
available. (Figures are in Jillions of rubles.) 


1946 1945 


298.5 
74.3 


Total expenditure 
National economy 
Social and cultural 62.7 
Armed forces 128.2 
Floating : 5.2 


Financing the national economy 


Industry 

Agriculture 

Transport, communications. . 
Municipal economy 


Social and cultural expenditures 


Education 
Health & physical culture... 
State social insurance 
State grants & pensions 
to mothers 
Pensions 


fa 
ASA 


It is interesting to note that taxes from the 
population are set at 23.5 billion rubles—16.3 
billion rubles less than in 1945, 


young people entered institutions of 
higher learning—a record enrollment! 

By the end of the Five-Year Plan 
the country will have nearly a million 
hospital beds as against approximately 
700,000 in 1940. There will be one 
and a half times more nursery accom- 
modations. State aid to expectant 
mothers, to women during and after 
confinement, to mothers of large fam- 
ilies and unmarried or widowed 
mothers, will mount to 13,200,000,000 
rubles as compared with 2,500,000,000 
rubles in 1945. 

The construction of new theaters, 
concert halls, stadiums, aquatic sports 
stations, clubs, and other institutions 
offering the public healthful physical 
and spiritual recreation will be widely 
extended. The newspapers are al- 
ready publishing reports of the open- 
ing of such cultural centers in many 
parts of the country. In Moscow, for 


instance, reconstruction of the Vakh- 


tangov Theater, which was wrecked by 
a bomb, is nearing completion. 

The ‘Stereokino” or three-dimen- 
sional film, invented by a Soviet en- 
gineer, is to have a special new build- 
ing; the Pushkin Art Museum has 
opened in its reconstructed and ex- 
tended premises. Many ancient me- 
morials such as the Novodevichy 
Monastery and St. Basil’s Cathedral 
in Moscow, and the Cathedral of the 
Ascension in the village of Kolomna 
are undergoing renovation and restora- 
tion. The Novgorod Kremlin which 
was heavily damaged by the Germans 
is being restored. 

Soviet citizens are deriving ever 
greater benefits from the country’s 
network of rest homes, sanatoriums and 
health resorts. This is ensured by the 
rehabilitation of Nazi-ravaged sana- 
toriums and the construction of new 
resorts in the many most healthful and 
suitable localities of the Soviet Union. 

Such, in the main, are the measures 
being taken-to improve the material 
and cultural level of the Soviet people 
between now and 1950. To this must 
be added the fact that the threat of 
unemployment, wage reduction, and, 
in general, economic crises, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. In produc- 
ing material and cultural wealth, the 
Soviet citizen knows that his efforts 
to increase the tempo of production 
and his emulation for higher showings 
only serve to enhance his own well- 
being, for overproduction is unknown 
under the planned economy of the 
Soviet Union. 
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by M. ILIN 


uR life is so hurried, it so speeds 
QO ahead toward the future, that 
we rarely find time to récall the past. 
But there are momentous days of cele- 
bration, anniversaries, when friends get 
together and when we speak of the 
past, when we pause for a moment to 
cast a retrospective glance upon the 
road we have travelled. . 

Each new anniversary brings a 
chain of all the preceding anniver- 
saries.. We recall battles with nature 
which we or our comrades fought out 
on the construction of dams, at the 
bottom of mines and amid the icy 
wastes of the Arctic. We recall how 
during the war we had to fight on 
two fronts; with tanks and blizzards, 
with storms and enemy aircraft. 

An incident of the recent past re- 
vives in my memory. It was on. Novem- 
ber 7, 1941. That very same day Stalin 
reviewed a parade on Red Square. The 
foe was at the gates of Moscow, but 
this could not prevent the Red Army 
troops from marching past the Lenin 
Mausoleum as usual. Neither could it 
prevent thousands of Muscovites from 
concentratedly and persistently doing 
the jobs they were assigned. 

That day, as usual, from Sokolniki, 
in Moscow, a captive balloon was re- 
leased to reconnoiter the wind force 
up above and to determine whether it 
was safe for the barrage balloons. That 
day, as usual, a flight of aerologists of 
the Central Aerologic Observatory 
took off in unarmed planes five miles 
trom the front line! ‘ 

Among those flight aerologists was 
Zoe Tonkova, who has two thousand 
fight hours on her record. She went 
about her job as calmly and bravely as 
did her men companions. 

That same day, November 7, on the 
same observatory field, a team of young 
scientific workers were preparing to 
send up a routine radio sounding bal- 
loon, the radiosonde. It had been in- 
vented eleven years before by Soviet 
scientists and during this time had 
become a faithful assistant of the aero- 
logists. I hope my readers will forgive 
me for this small digression into science. 
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Radio operator on 
Dixon Island, in the 
Arctic, attached to 
the weather station 


But I really could not contain my ad- 
miration for the ingenuity of the people 
who squeezed into one tiny box a com- 
plete meteorological station plus a radio 
station in the bargain. 

Suspended to the pilot balloon, the 
little box is sent up. Its thermometer, 
hygrometer and barometer set special 
pens working: Instead of writing, these 
pens move across the teeth of a comb- 
like device, switching the radio trans- 
mitter off or on. 

On the ground below, the’ observer 
sits at the loudspeaker and listens to 
the strange but highly melodic trans- 
mission. The loudspeaker seems to 
quack and smack its lips. But the ob- 
server's trained ear clearly distinguishes 
the dots and dashes of the Morse code 
in this quacking. 

This was on November 7, 1941. Re- 
leased from the observatory field, the 
radiosonde ascended and set off in 
flight, swaying above the shell-pitted 
fields, above forests where charred tree 
trunks still smoldered, above wrecked 
village houses. 

And the obsever sat in his laboratory 
attentively listening to the strange voice 
of the skyfarer, paying no attention to 
the thunder of guns which shook the 
very walls. 

The’ radiosonde climbed higher and 
higher. It now left the highest clouds 
far below. The hygrometer recorded 
this—humidity had sharply fallen. The 
frost up above now reached —54°C., 
then the temperature started steadily 
rising: the radio pilot balloon had 
reached into the stratosphere. 

Another ten, twenty minutes and 
the voice on the loudspeaker was sud- 
denly snuffed out. This meant that the 
balloon had burst in the high altitudes 
and that the box containing the instru- 
ments had automatically “bailed out” 
and was coming down by parachute. 

Everything was as usual, but this 
time the observer and his companions 


















seemed particularly pleased. Everyone 
congratulated the other on the occasion 
of some special event of particular 
gratification to them. What was it all 
about ? 

On the day of the Soviet holiday, 
November 7, the radiosonde had beat 
the world record—reaching a height of 
thirty-six kilometers, ascending to an 
altitude higher than any man-made ob- 
ject had ever reached before. 

Thus, during the most trying 
moment of the war, a mere five miles 
from the battle front, Soviet scientists 
not only continued their work, but 
even scored another victory on the 
science front. 

I could cite many cases where both 

famous men of learning and modest 
aerological station observers calmly 
risked their lives. 
- A shell hit the meteorological station 
in Leningrad port, sending doors flying, 
walls crashing and ceilings collapsing. 
Shell splinters also hit the weather 
vane. Continuation of work seemed un- 
thinkable. But the meteorologists car- 
ried on as usual: At‘0630 on the dot - 
the observer on duty came out to read 
his thermometers and determine the 
direction of the wind... . 

In Leningrad there lived an engineer 


- by the name of Gorileichenko. Now 


that he has received the Stalin Prize 
his name is widely known, but at that 
time he was known only to a small 
circle of specialists. 

Engineer Gorileichenko suffered all 
the hardships of the Leningrad block- 
ade. He had no sooner recovered than 
he, jointly with several other inven- 
tors, undertook the difficult job of de- 
signing and constructing automatic 
radio meteorological stations. 

He showed me one such station in- 
stalled near Moscow. Our car raced 
along the highway, past the great build- 
ings erected during the Five-Year 

(Continued on page 31) 
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SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
Its Political Aspects 


by HARRY F. WARD 


Continuing the discussion of how the people who carry on the 
basic functions of Soviet society share in the affairs of state 


N the development of the political 

expression of Soviet democracy the 
Constitution of 1936 marks a dividing 
line because it provides universal suf- 
frage at the age of 18 and the secret 
ballot. The first Soviet Constitution re- 
fused the right to vote or be voted 
for to persons who employ hired labor 
for profit, who have income without 
working from rent, interest, etc.; to 
private merchants, trade and commer- 
cial brokers, monks and clergy of all de- 
nominations, employees and agents of 
the former police, gendarme‘corps and 
secret service, members of the former 
reigning dynasty. The present Constitu- 
tion gives the right to vote to all citizens 
“irrespective of race or nationality, re- 
ligion, educational and residential quali- 
fications, social origin, property status 
or past activities . . . with the ex- 
ception of insane persons and persons 
who have been convicted by a court of 
law whose sentences include deprivation 
of electoral rights.” For months prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution, 
hundreds of thousands of meetings 
throughout the country, in factories, on 
collective and state farms, in offices 
and schools and clubs, discussed the 
draft of the Constitution and submitted 
tens of thousands of suggestions and 
amendments. One amendment attempt- 
ed to continue the disfranchisement of 
priests but it failed when Stalin spoke 
against it on the ground that the 
church had shown it was no longer 
the enemy of the people’s state. 

To carry out these guarantees in the 
Supreme Soviet election of last Febru- 
ary, a national commission to draft the 
necesssary regulations was appointed 
and confirmed by the Supreme Soviet. 
To carry out these regulations district 
commissions were elected by the local 
Soviets. The regulations are lengthy 
and precise in their provisions for se- 
crecy at the ballot box, prevention 
of interference, methods of complaints, 
hearings and penalties. The commis- 
sions were also required to carry on an 
educational campaign to instruct the 
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people, especially the millions of new 
voters, in nomination and voting pro- 
cedures and in the principles of Soviet 
democracy. Failure in some places to 
begin this education on time brought 
forth critical editorials in the local 
press. 

In reporting the election our corre- 
spondents naturally stressed the point 
that there was only one party and 
usually only one candidate. Most of 
our journalists and commentators there- 
fore concluded that the Soviet Con- 
stitution exists only on paper. The 
answer to the important question of 
how democratic is Soviet democracy is, 
however, not so simple. 

We are used to an election procedure 
that puts a premium on difference 
while the Soviet system puts a premium 
on agreement. An electoral district for 
the Supreme Soviet (comprising 300,- 
000 people) which puts up: only one 
candidate looks down a little upon one 
which has not achieved unity in nomi- 
nation. We ask how can agreement 
among so many people be secured with- 
out regimentation. They say if so 
many people, having free choice, can 
agree on who is the best person for 
the job are they not likely to be right? 
To the question why bother to vote 
if there is only one candidate, the 
answer is: ‘We want to express our 
approval of the policy of our govern- 
ment and we want to be represented 
in carrying it out.” 

It must be remembered that the pur- 
pose of the Soviet electoral system 
is not to put a party in office but to 
select the persons best fitted to manage 
the joint business of the people. In the 
USSR this includes the national econ- 
omy, national and social security, the 
health, education, culture and _ recre- 
ation of all the people. So the persons 
nominated as “‘deputies” in the Soviets 
are those known to have rendered out- 
standing service to the nation or the 
community, in the government, the 
economy, the war, the professions, art 
or sciences, The list of nominees in the 


election of last February includes, be- 
sides leading members of the govern- 
ment and heroes of the war, professors 
and farmers, poets and steel workers, 
artists and engineers, composers and 
miners, writers and engine drivers; and 
among the women, an oil worker, a_ 
physician, a tractor driver and a Peo- | 
ple’s Actress. Thus the impressive dif- 
ference between a soviet and other 
democratic legislative bodies is that it 
is a cross-section of the whole working 
population, from the soil to the labora- 
tory, the mill to the study, the mine 
to the office. 

Another essential qualification for. 
getting the nomination as deputy in a 
soviet is accessibility to the people, | 
The requirement is that a representa- | 
tive must be a person to whom the | 
common people can come readily and 
talk easily. A deputy is required to 
keep in close contact with his con- 


‘stituency by Article 142 of the Consti- — 


tution: “It is the duty of every deputy 
to report to his electors on his work 
and on the work of the Soviet of Work- 
ing People’s Deputies.” Accordingiy, 
a professor in the University of Mos- 
cow elected to the City Soviet from 
an apartment house constituency, cov- 
ered his district by assigning one eve- 
ning to each apartment house for 
several weeks before tlie session. He 
arranged with the chairman of the 
House Committee to call a house meet- 
ing to discuss the legislative program. 
Everybody came who could. First he 
went over with them the agenda for 
the session and got their views on each 
item. Then he called for suggested 
additions which usually brought out 
neighborhood needs. 


Sheker Ermagambetova is one of the 
fifty-eight women elected deputies of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 
SSR. Child of a nomadic cattleman, she 
grew up under the repressions which 
a patriarchal society lays upon its 
women. After winning an. education, 
years of leadership in the emancipation 
of her fellow sufferers brought her not 
only to the Kazakh Soviet but to the 
position of its Assistant Chairman. Says 
she: “Despite the many state affairs 
which keep me busy . . . I maintain 
the very closest contact with my voters 
. . . First and most important (are) 
my visits to the election area. At 
large meetings of collective farmers, 
workers, intelligentsia and housewives, 
I make reports showing how the man- 
date of the voters is being realized, 
after which the voters state their opin- 
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ions and proposals ... This direct con- 
tact with the voters gives me my 
orientation on general state problems 
... Another form of contact with the 
voters . . . is my correspondence .. . 
Some of the letters are of social sig- 
nificance . . . Another group of the 
letters consist of personal requests... 
The third form of contact is to receive 
voters who come to Alma-Ata about 
some matter. Twice in each ten days 

. . as Assistant Chairman ... I am 
ready to receive any citizen without 
exception. However my electors can 
come to see me on any day. That is 
how I understand my duty as a deputy, 
for does not our Constitution teach us 
that the people’s choice is the servant 
of the people?” 

Soviet political writers tell their 
people that theirs is a direct democracy, 
that they vote directly .for all their 
representatives without any intervening 
body affecting their choice. It is also 
direct in another way. The workers 
in the basic processes of production and 
distribution are represented by fel- 
low workers, not by lawyers, business 
men and professional politicians. In 
the Soviet Union all those who carry 
on the basic functions of society share 
directly in their control. This is the 
functional democracy that some of our 
political scientists write about, usually 
without any clear definition. 

The Soviet system is also a direct 
democracy in the powers it gives to 
the elected representatives of the people, 
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The Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
is a true cross-section of the whole 
working population of the Soviet 
Union. Above, left: A view of one, 
of the sessions. Left: Anna Serio- 
gina, textile worker, who is a 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet. 
Above: A _ pre-election meeting 
held at the Ducat Factory in Mos- 
cow, where cigarettes are made 


instead of to a President, Premier, 6r 
appointed Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Soviet, at a joint sitting of both 
chambers, elects its Presidium—a com- 
bination of collective chairman and 
executive committee. It consists of a 
President, sixteen Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary and twenty-four members; it 
is accountable to the Supreme Soviet 
for all its activities. The more im- 
portant of its duties and powers are: 
to interpret the laws and issue decrees; 
to annul cabinet decisions and orders 
that do not conform to the law; in the 
intervals between sessions to dismiss 
or appoint cabinet members on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of 
the Cabinet and subject to confirma- 
tion. by the Supreme Soviet; to exer- 
cise the right of pardon; to appoint 
and remove the higher commands of 
the armed forces; in the intervals be- 
tween sessions to proclaim a state of 
war in the event of armed attack or 
when necessary to fulfill international 
obligations concerning mutual defense 
against aggression; to order general 
or partial mobilization and proclaim 
martial law in the interests of defense, 
public order and security; to ratify 
treaties and appoint or recaM plenipo- 
tentiary representatives to foreign 
states. 

According to the Soviet Constitution 


_Nominations are made by “public or- 


ganizations and societies of the work- 
ing people.” These are specified as 
“Communist Party organizations, trade 


unions, cooperatives, youth organiza- 
tions, cultural societies.”” The election 
regulations add: “General meetings of 
the workers and other employees in en- 
terprises, of servicemen in army units, 
general meetings of peasants in the col- 
lective farms, villages and volosts, and 
of workers and other employees of 
state farms.” 


The process of arriving at agree- 
ment is helped by a lengthy -nomina- 
tion period. Preliminary discussion for 
the last February election began in the 
middle of October and nomination lists 
closed January 10. In the industrial 
areas the first nomination will usually 
come from the largest plant, and in 
rural districts from the best known 
collective, state farm or machine and 
tractor station. As in the British Par- 
liament, members of the Supreme 
Soviet do not have to reside in the dis- 
trict that elects them. If the nominee 
first put up is a national figure, like 
Stalin, Molotov, Vyshinsky, the choice 
will be repeated throughout the elec- 
toral district. If the first nominee is a 
local figure he, or she, will be a person 
known and respected for work and 
personality throughout the area and is 
likely to be generally repeated. A 
number of different names may be put 
forward before the final choice is made. 
The nomination meetings are often 
lengthy affairs, with very full and 
free discussion about the  vari- 
ous names advanced. If other groups 
think differently they will put up their 
candidate. Then there will be a con- 
ference of elected delegates to see if 
agreement can be reached. If not there 
will be a contested election. This sel- 
dom happens in the national voting, 
more often in local elections: In the 
one candidate election those who do 
not want him can deposit a blank bal- 
lot which is counted “No.” Or they 
can write in their choice. In the 737 
election (the war prevented the one 
that should have been held in 741) 
there were 500,000 blank ballots out 
of some 99,000,000 votes, estimated 
as 98.6 per cent of the qualified voters. 
As elsewhere, abstention indicates dis- 
approval of.administration policy. 


This system thus provides three pos- 
sible screenings of candidates. First, 
in the mass meeting of the organiza- 
tion that begins the nominations. Next, 
in the delegate conference when or- 
ganizations have nominated differently. 
Third, at the polls where another 
election must follow if there is not a 
majority vote for one candidate. 
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On the question regarding only one 
party, the Soviet people say, “Well, you 
nominate from two or more parties, 
we nominate from many _ organiza- 
tions.” This overlooks the fact that 
Communist Party members are, as the 
Constitution says, “the core,” and usually 
the leaders, of these organizations. The 
basic point to be understood and remem- 
bered is that the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union is not a political party in 
our sense of the term. Its function is to 
enlist, train and discipline the most capa- 
ble and reliable persons to lead the Soviet 
people through the difficult and danger- 
ous stages of a new socialist society. It 
was supposed by Lenin to make itself 
unnecessary in the course of time. Its 
leaders would say that the fact that 
Communists occupy 70 per cent of the 
seats in the Supreme Soviet (in the local 
soviets the proportion is just about re- 
versed) is evidence that the party has 
succeeded in its aim of developing leaders 
who were elected not because they be- 
long to the party, but because of their 
services to the community and the nation. 

Critics, especially sectarian enemies of 
the Soviet system, insist that the nomi- 
nating process is completely controlled by 
the party. This is contrary to my obser- 
vation in different parts of the Soviet 
Union and to the experience of non- 
party people with whom I talked. Before 
the new freedoms of the Constitution of 
"36, the party always offered the slate 
in nomination meetings, but usually with 
‘a desire to get as many non-party per- 
sons on as possible. Otherwise their own 
limited forces would get dangerously 
overworked and their purpose of getting 
sufficient leadership for the nation de- 
feated. Everywhere that I went I found 
that party officials were criticized, dis- 
ciplined, and demoted, for failure to 
bring non-party persons into positions of 
responsibility. If, in the discussion of a 
nominating meeting, it appeared that a 
non-party person was more qualified 
than a party nominee, the party with- 
drew its candidate. 

Whether this Soviet system of transi- 
tional leadership by a comparatively 
small, highly disciplined group, leads 
once again to concentration of power and 
the corruption that always follows is not 
to be settled by abstract argument, but 
by closely observing the increasing non- 
party share in Soviet controls and what 
happens to party officials who become 
tyrannical or corrupt. I saw the substan- 
tial increase over what I found seven 
years before, of non-party participation 
it: economic controls, that was made im- 
perative by the introduction of national 
economic planning. I verified the corres- 
ponding change in the political attitudes 
of non-party people. This made possible 
the more democratic constitution of ’36. 
There follows now a corresponding gain 
in the extension of political controls. In 
the recent election there repeatedly ap- 
peared a phrase less frequently heard 
before, “candidate of the party and non- 
party bloc.” In his election speech Stalin 
said that one of the most important re- 
sults of the war was to remove the dif- 
ference between party and non-party. 

Those who conclude that current re- 
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ports of corruption in Soviet institutions 
show that the decay of concentrated 
power has already set in are reading the 
situation backward. Most of the delin- 
quents exposed to the nation and the 
world in the recent report of the Budget 


Commission are party members, and most 


of those doing the exposing also belong 
to the party. It is when corruption is 
covered up that it spreads and decays, 
when it is brought to light it can be cut 
out. As long as the party continues the 
periodical review and “cleaning” of its 
members, as long as it maintains the 
policy of heavier punishment for party 
delinquents because of their greater re- 
sponsibility, the system moves toward 
distribution, not concentration, of power. 
In the present attempt to check de- 
moralizing tendencies that war brings to 
every land it should be noted that one 
of the things for which managers of 
Soviet institutions are being punished is 
failure to hold regularly the required 
general meeting of all workers and em- 
ployees to review administration policies. 

The cooperative inter-play of forces 
in the Soviet system—party and non- 
party, party and government, state and 
people’s economic organizations, central 
and local authority—is clearly seen in 
the recently anrounced Council for Col- 
legtive Farm Affairs. It was created by 
the cabinet to further consolidate the 
collective farm system and particularly 
to hasten deliveries of grain because cer- 
tain areas are getting behind the plan. 
A further purpose was to eliminate the 
war-bred inefficiency and corruption that 
caused the delay. It was bluntly: said 
that some party and government com- 
mittees were not properly supervising 
deliveries. Now note the composition! of 
the Council. Among its thirty-nine mem- 
bers are representatives of all important 
grain growing areas. There is a Vice- 
Chairman of the Cabinet, another of the 
State Planning Commission and two 
national party officials. Then there are 
twenty-one chairmen of collective farms, 
one a woman. The remainder come from 
local governments and party committees. 

Lenin once put the essence of political 


democracy this way. When is a govern-. 


ment most democratic? When it most 
fully represents the will of the people. 
And when is the will of the people most 
fully represented? When they enjoy the 
unrestricted right to recall their repre- 
sentatives. So the Soviet Constitution pro- 
vides that a Soviet deputy “is liable to 
be recalled at any time in the manner 
established by law upon decision of a 
majority of the electors.” A recall elec- 
tion can be demanded by one-third of the 
voters. The same right belongs to mem- 
bers of the labor unions and cooperatives 
whose officers are all elected by secret 
ballot. The editor of this journal has 
recorded how five members of the Lenin- 
grad Soviet were recalled for inefficiency 
in the critical days of the defense of that 
key city. 

I have before me a letter to Pravda 
from M. Krushteleva, a country school 
teacher of the Kalyazin District, Kalinin 
Region. She feels the urge to speak out 
about Soviet democracy as an ordinary 
citizen sees and understands it because 


of some discussion of it abroad that she 


has been reading in the newspapers. She 
says that her close touch with the activi- 
ties of the village soviet have made her 
“ever more fully aware of the great 
force inherent in the Soviet system, pre- 
cisely because the Soviet government 1s 
a government of the people.” One by 
one she describes the ~representatives 
chosen in the last election of the village 
soviet; then how war emergencies 
brought out the unknown capacities of 
ordinary citizens. She then maintains that 
“the democratic liberties written into 
the Stalin Constitution .. . exist in actual 
fact, not merely on paper.” This she sup- 
ports by detailed account of how the 
people of the countryside “receive a civic 
education” at the conferences and gen- 
eral meetings of the workers, how “they 
acquire organizational experience by 
serving in the activities and on the 
boards of collective farms, rural coopera- 
tive societies, trade union committees, 
parents’ councils etc.” Then she says, 
and again cites examples, “Of course 
there are defects in the activities of the 
local soviets. .. . But these are not 
defects of the Soviet system. They are a 
result of the fact that here and there 
government posts are held by persons of 
an ‘indefinite’ type, of whom we say 
that they are ‘neither a candle for God 
nor a poker for the devil.’ As soon as 
this comes to light such persons are re- 
moved from their posts by the will of 
the people. The fundamental and decisive 
point is that our Soviet democracy is truly 
a popular democracy. ... The interest of 
the state is the interest of every member 
in our society.” . 

To understand Soviet democracy it is 
necessary to remember that the content 
of government changes when a socialist 
economy is established. Then government 
becomes mostly the joint management of 
the common enterprises of the people. 
The collective nature of the machine 
process requires that this joint manage- 
ment be increasingly democratic if the 
full benefits of the machine age are to 
be secured. In turn a democratic econ- 
omy requires for its successful operation 
increasingly democratic political forms. 

* 


In my article last month on The Eco- 
nomic Base of Soviet Democracy, I cited 
the guarantee of the right to rest and 
leisure “by the seven-hour workday for 
the overwhelming majority,” etc. It 
should be added that the seven-hour day 
obtained until June 26, 1940, when, in 
preparation for the war which was al- 
ready looming, a new labor law increased 
the workday to eight hours. During the 
war itself, in an all-out effort to defeat 
the enemy, the working day was consid- 
erably extended by permitting manage- 
ment to order overtime work up to 
three hours a day. Overtime was paid 
at time-and-one-half for the first two 
hours, and double time for the third. 
The eight-hour. day was reestablished 
almost immediately after the war. It is 
expected that the seven-hour day will 
be resumed when the most urgent tasks 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
the war-devastated areas are completed. 


—H.FW. 
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Soviet Trade Union Structure 


by JOHN J. ABT 


Beginning a new monthly feature in which various 
aspects of Soviet trade unionism will be presented 


HE right of Soviet workers to 

form trade unions is guaranteed 
by the Soviet Constitution. The exer- 
cise of this right is not only protected 
but encouraged as a matter of national 
policy. There is no such thing as an 
“unorganized” shop or factory in the 
Soviet Union. Every enterprise employ- 
ing people who work for a wage or 
salary has its trade union organization 
which is considered just as indispensable 
to the functioning of the enterprise as 
is management itself. 

Trade union membership is entirely 
voluntary. The closed shop and every 
other form of what we in this coun- 
try call “union security” is unknown, 
as, indeed, it is unnecessary under a 
system which accepts trade unions as 
an essential and integral part of the 
fabric of economic and social life. 

The Soviet trade unions are the 
largest in the world both from the 
point of view of membership and the 
proportion of organized workers to the 
total working population They have 
27,000,000 members, representing ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the nation’s 
wage earners and salaried workers. 
Non-members, for the most part, are 
workers who recently entered industry 
for the first time and have not yet 
had an opportunity to learn the pur- 
poses and functions of trade union 
organization or the advantages of union 
membership. 

The structure of the Soviet trade 
unions is very similar to our own. The 
industrial form of organization pre- 
vails everywhere—one factory, one 
union being the rule. ‘Manual workers 


of all crafts, as well as white collar 
and professional workers employed in 
the same enterprise are members of the 
same union. 

There are 168 trade unions in all. 
Most of these are national in scope, 
uniting all workers in the trade, indus- 
try or profession under their jurisdic- 
tion. But, because of the vast extent of 


the Soviet. Union and the concentration . 


of certain industries in a number of 
widely separated areas, some unions are 
regional in character. In the steel 
industry, for example, there are three 
unions, having jurisdiction in the cen- 
tral, southern and eastern steel-produc- 
ing and fabricating areas, respectively. 

The structure of each trade union is 
based on the so-called “group” which 
consists of not more than twenty work- 
ers. Each group annually elects _ its: 
group organizer, labor protection dele- 
gate and social insurance delegate. The 
functions of the two latter representa- 
tives will be discussed later. The group 
organizer roughly corresponds to our 
own shop stewards, except of course 
that the number of workers whom he 
represents is considerably smaller than 
is the case in this country. The Soviet 
group has been limited to a maximum 
of twenty members because experience 
demonstrated that it was impossible for 
a group organizer adequately to service 
a larger number. The reason for this 
limitation becomes clear when consider- 
ation is given to the fact that the duty 
of the group organizer is not only to 
adjust the grievances of the members 
of his group on the job, but to assist 
them in the multitude of personal prob- 


lems that arise outside of the factory. 

In smaller enterprises, the next high- 
er body above the group is the factory 
committee, elected annually by all of 
the workers in the factory. In larger 
plants, intermediate bodies known as 
department committees are similarly 
elected by the workers in each depart- 
ment. Each factory committee—which 
corresponds to our local unions—elects 
a chairman who, in small and medium- 
sized plants, is the only full-time paid 
functionary in the factory organization. 
In larger plants, he may have several 
paid assistants. 

The organizational structure above 
the factory level varies. Some unions, 
like the automobile workers, have no 
intermediate bodies between the fac- 
tory committee and the national or- 
ganization. Others—like the seamen’: 
union—elect regional committees and 
officers. Still others—like the teachers’ 
union—elect committees for each of 
the sixteen republics of the Soviet 
Union. 

The highest governing body of each 
trade union is its convention which 
meets biennially. Delegates to the con- 
vention are elected by the workers in 
each factory. In the central steel work- 
ers’ trade union, for example, there is 
a delegate for every 500 workers 

The convention elects a central com- 
mittee (corresponding to our executive 
boards) which varies in size according 
to the union from 35 to 70 members. 
It also elects auditors whose duty it is to 
supervise the finances of the organiza- 
tion and who rep@gt to each convention. 


(Continued on page 34) 





CIO trade union delegation (left) at the Kirov Factory in Leningrad during their visit to the USSR last year. Soviet trade union delegation 
(right) return the visit—in the center are Michael Quill, Pres. Transport Workers’ Union, and Mikhail Tarasov, Secretary of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions; extreme right, is the author, John J. Abt, general counsel of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and ClO-PAC 
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HUMAN BEINGS COME FIRST 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Restoring the public health services, rebuilding the hospitals, pre- 
venting illness—how these tasks are handled in postwar Rostov 


ne UMAN beings come first.” I 

heard this phrase over and 
over again in the war-battered city of 
Rostov-on-the-Don, where I was visit- 
ing during November just a year ago. 
The story of Rostov’s reconstruction 
began with the care of the people who 
survived, and first of all the children. 
So it was that they took me first to see 
their day nurseries, their orphans’ 
homes and their schools, about which 
I have written in previous articles. 


Along with care of children, the 


healing of the ill and wounded and 
the restoration of the public health 
system was of prime concern to the 
Soviet authorities as they reentered the 
city on the heels of the retreating 
Germans. 

Leadership in this work fell to Dr. 
Ariuton Barashian, director of Rostov’s 
Department of Health. He was a 
small, dark Armenian, still young, with 
a face ravaged by the suffering he had 
known and seen, out of which shone 
tender dark eyes, full of compassion 
and love for his fellow man. His frail 
body was a coiled spring from which 
flowed an unceasing supply of energy, 
fed by his ardent spirit, which enabled 
him to work superhumanly at the un- 
ending problem of giving life and 
health to the people of Rostov. He 
went with me to several of the places 
I visited, and it was obvious that 
everyone knew and loved him. 

Dr. Barashian had been appointed 
head of an army hospital at the begin- 
ning of the war. He was wounded, 
and evacuated to Kazakhstan, where 
as soon as he recovered he was again 
put in charge of a hospital. In 1942, 
after the first liberation of Rostov, he 
returned to work there. When the 
Germans took Rostov a second time, 
he was again evacuated, along with 
his whole hospital, its patients and its 
staff, this time to Tashkent, in Central 
Asia. 

“We were forty days on the way, 
in a hospital train,” he told me, “and 
yet there were no cases of serious ef- 
fects of the trip. As soon as we ar- 
rived and got settled, the improvement 
in health was rapid. There had been 
little food in Rostov, but in Tashkent 
apples and all other kinds of fruit 
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were plentiful, and the collective farms 
kept us well supplied. I had a diff- 
cult time with my nurses, though. They 
all wanted to go to the front. I tried 
to make them understand that it was 
also serving the front to take care of 
the wounded behind the lines. Never- 
theless there were many I could not 
hold back. Now they are back with 
me again, wearing decorations for 
bravery, carrying the wounded from 
the battlefield under fire# Of course 
there were many who did not re- 
mM...” 

In August, 1943, after Rostov was 
liberated the second time from the 
Germans, Dr. Barashian was given 
the responsibility of reestablishing pub- 
lic health work in Rostov. 

“Our first problem was to fight 
against the typhus with which the Ger- 
mans had deliberately infected the 
city. It was a very difficult problem 
because the hospitals, the clinics, the 
public baths had all been destroyed. 
The Health Department and the Gov- 
ernment authorities had first to find 
out where the Germans had left the 
sources of infection. We sought out 
all the sick and suspicious cases and 
hospitalized them in temporary build- 
ings. Often we had to carry the 
patients there in our own arms because 
there was no transport. We carried 
on a tremendous disinfection campaign 
throughout the city, and in a short 
time the sources of infection were 
wiped out. 

“Then of course we had to start a 
prophylactic campaign. That is basic 
to all our health work. The first 
necessity was to teach the people how 
to take care of themselves and avoid 
illness. After the typhus was wiped 
out there was an epidemic of influ- 
enza. Our doctors went around to all 
the factories and apartment houses 
describing how the. disease is con- 
tracted and giving instructions as to 
the preventive measures that must be 
taken. When necessary, talks are 
given by our doctors before theater 
and movie audiences, in schools and 
college dormitories. When -there is 
need for vaccination or inoculation 
against different diseases, we use any 
and all means for public dissemination 


of the idea— press, posters, leaflets, 
radio, wall newspapers. We believe it 
is easier to prevent sickness than to 
heal the sick.” 

I asked him whether the war had 
brought any special problem of venereal 
disease. He answered: 

“Before the war venereal disease 
was practically non-existent in our 
country. So much so that our specialists 
in this field used to complain that they 
had nothing to work with! Yes—the 
Germans left some of that behind too. 
But we have practically wiped it out 
again by now, and it is hardly a prob- 
lem any more.” 

The second task they had to face 
was the restoration of the ruined 
health institutions. 

“Practically all our hospitals, in- 
cluding our big new central hospital 
which served the whole Rostov region, 
were in ruins. Of ten hospitals, eight 
were almost completely destroyed, and 
the rest badly damaged. They had 
been bombed, used as barracks, the 
floors, doors, windows- had been 
carried off, every bit of equipment 
looted or deliberately smashed. There 
was not a single building in the whole 
city left with windows—not only the 
glass, but even the window frames were 
stolen or destroyed. When Rostov 
was first liberated we had literally 
nothing to start with. At first, while 
the front was still near by and be- 
fore we could get help from other 
parts of our country, the sick had to 
bring their own bedding with them to 
the hospitals, or else go without. 

“Today the dispensaries and clinics 
are completely restored as far as the 
number of people they serve, although 
they are working under very difficult 
conditions. We have a special con- 
struction department in charge of re- 
construction, and they are still at work 
on the restoration of those buildings 
which were completely demolished. 

“We also had a serious shortage of 
personnel. Many had been killed, 
many were still at the front. Each of 
us had to take the place of about ten 
people. But we managed somehow. 
Before the war we had about a thou- 
sand workers employed in our city 
health system. Now we have about 
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700, and more are returning every 
day.” 

| asked Dr. Barashian whether there 
were any special after-effects of the 
war. I had seen an item in a Moscow 
paper about an increase in cases of 
high blood pressure as a result of 
the war. 

“We can state categorically that 
now we have no epidemics, that the 
health of our people is not at all bad, 
considering all they have been through. 
Whatever after-effects there are on our 
people’s health are mainly the results 
of overstrain and fatigue. Except for 
those actually suffering from wounds, 
there is little wrong with our people 
that cannot be cured by rest and re- 
laxation.” 

“But how have you managed to keep 
the people so well?” I asked. 

“The present good health of our 
people is due to all the special measures 
that were taken during the war. Our 
concern was not only that the army 
should be well, and the wounded given 
the best possible care, but also that 
the health of our general population, 
and especially of women and children, 
should be maintained. War is no 
justification for permitting unsanitary 
conditions—indeed it makes it all the 
more necessary to take measures for 
the conservation of human life.” 

He went on to tell me of all the 
work that was. being done for the 
health and welfare of women and 
children. 

“Our children’s institutions suffered 
most of all in the war. We had fine 
buildings for our nurseries and 
mothers’ consultations before. Mostly 
they were destroyed, only the walls 
were left standing. About 60 per cent 
have already been restored. The rest 
of the work must still be carried on in 
temporary buildings where conditions 
are not as good as they should be. 

“We have managed to maintain 
our work with mothers in spite of all 
this. We have special consultation 
clinics for all pregnant women, so that 
they can learn in advance all they need 
to know about proper care of their 
babies, and we can provide hospitaliza- 
tion for all cases. We have been able 
to restore our visiting nursery service, 
too, so that after the babies are born 
the mothers will bathe and feed them 
Properly. We have day nursery service 
for those mothers who want it. Be- 
fore the war we had about fifty créches 
in Rostov, accommodating some 3,000 
infants, Now we have about thirty, 
with between 1,200 and 1,300 infants 
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—that is a reflection of our reduced 
population. and lowered birth rate. 
Now the demobilized are coming home 
the birth rate is beginning to rise 
again, and as soon as more créches are 
needed we ‘shall supply them.” 

Dr. Barashian told me he spent a 
lot of time looking after the de- 
mobilized who still needed medical 
care, and who were being taken care of 
in both army and regular hospitals. 
One main hospital was being organized 
for them where they would get medi- 
cal treatment, training in new trades 
and prosthesis. War invalids, he told 
me, were already being taught new 
trades. Those living at home were also 
under regular medical supervision. Dr. 
Barashian said that with the help of 
the City Soviet he saw to it that they 
were all visited regularly for check-up 
on both their physical and psychologi- 
cal condition. 

In many of the factories I visited I 
had noticed women doing all sorts of 
heavy work that had been prohibited 
to women by pre-war labor laws. I 
asked Dr. Barashian if the medical 
profession had felt any special concern 
over the effect of this heavy work on 
women. 

“Of course it is understood that as 
the men come back they will relieve 
the women doing heavier types of 
work. Our labor laws to this effect 
were never abrogated—merely sus- 
pended by women’s own _ insistence 
during the war. But strange as it may 
seem, we find that our women are actu- 
ally none the worse for the heavy work. 
The doctors in the factories always 
watched them as carefully as possible 
even during the war, and to tell you 
the truth, we have found in many cases 
that they stand work at hot furnaces 
even better than the men! Of course 
we are very careful to sée that preg- 
nant and nursing mothers should not 
have heavy work. We keep very close 


Beautiful city parks 
and gardens like 
these were destroyed 
by the Nazis. Now 
Rostov is replanting 
and replanning them 


watch over them and make sure that 
they do nothing which would be in- 
jurious to them.” 

Before my eyes was growing a pic- 
ture of the immense and complicated 
medical services in this one small city 
of Rostov, duplicating the services car- 
ried on in every city in the Soviet 
Union, all their normal problems in- 
tensified a hundred-fold because they 
were still so short of equipment despite 
all the progress made. The twenty-five 
polyclinics and dispensaries they had 
had before the war were all operating 
again, with all their many departments 
for different types of work, so that 
every family always has both a general 
practitioner to go to, or a specialist 
available if necessary, and all free of 
charge. Then there were the medical 
aid stations at all factories—even more 
now than before the war, Dr. Bar- 
ashian told me. The Medical Institute 
was open again, with hundreds of 
young students from all over the region 
in training, its professors doing double 
duty as teachers and active consultants 
on the hospital staffs. But nowhere 
was there yet enough equipment to 
carry on all the work that had to be 
done. In the hospitals, for example, 
they only had, as Dr: Barashian ex- 
plained it, “One and a half changes 
of bedding and clothing for our 
patients, when we should have about 
five.” Little by little they were get- 
ting replacements from other parts of 
the country of dental, surgical and med- 
ical supplies, but there was not enough 
of anything. Dr. Barashian told me 
that fortunately they had a good supply 
of sulpha drugs and some penicillin— 
but not nearly enough. 

The day following my talk with 
him, Dr. Barashian arranged to have 
me visit the big main Rostov hospital. 
This had been a magnificent layout with 
eleven fine buildings distributed over 
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THE UKRAINE — A WORLD POWER 


by WILLIAM MANDEL 


HE recent Ukrainian appeal to 
1 ie General Assembly of the UN 
to honor the principle of great power 
unanimity and to abandon the fight to 
eliminate the veto has directed world 
attention to the Ukraine. Indeed, in- 
creasing attention has been directed 
to that state ever since her admission 
to the San Francisco Conference and 
thereafter to the United Nations. 

Although the press and radio are 
quick to note the participation of the 
Ukraine, through its able Foreign 
Minister Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, in the 
deliberative sessions of this organiza- 
tion, it is safe to assume that the public 
at large has but a vague conception of 
the position of that state in the world 
today. 

It is appropriate therefore to 
examine something of the history and 
development of the Ukraine, especially 
since this month, on Christmas day to 
be exact, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic marks jts twenty-ninth an- 
niversary. 

By any reckoning, the Ukraine is 
onc of the greater nations of the world. 


In population—39,000,000—it ranks 


approximately with England, France 


and Italy; the Ukraine has the seventh 


Typical of the Ukrainian countryside is this 
woman with her traditional embroidered blouse 


largest population among the United 
Nations. In territory—227,000 square 
miles—it is somewhat larger than 
France. It borders Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Romania, for a 
distance of 800 miles, and it has a 
coastline of 720 miles on the Black 
and Azov seas. 

In other respects, too, the Ukraine 
stands comparison with the advanced 
countries of western Europe. In 1950, 
according to the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan, the basic industries will be re- 


stored and will be producing more than 
in 1940, when the Ukraine was second 
only to the United States in the min- 
ing of iron ore, and produced twice as 
much as France, the leading European 
producer. Its blast furnaces smelted 
more pig iron than England and twice 
as much as France, being exceeded 
only by the United States and Ger- 
many. Its steel output was fourth 
in the world, far exceeding such coun- 


tries as France or Japan. It held the 
same position in coal mining. Dniepro. 
gesp the famed electric station a 
Zaporozhe, on the Dnieper, is the 
largest in Europe. Destroyed by the 
Nazis, the first of its nine turbines 
go into operation this year and the 
plant is expected to reach full ca- 
pacity again in 1949. This entire 
advance was made under the indus. 
trialization policy of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment, during the period of the three 
Five-Year Plans. 


Harvesting by combine on the Rekonstruktsia 
Collective Farm, Odessa Region, the Ukraine 


In agriculture the Ukraine was long 
known as the bread-basket of Europe. 
The Soviets quickly diverted this 
produce to the once _ ill-nourished 
peoples of the former tsarist empire 
and collectivized the agriculture and 
transformed the countryside into large; 
efficient, highly mechanized farms. It 
is one of the great livestock countries 
of the world: In 1941, only the U. $. 





vas long 
Europe. 
d_ this 


yurished 


The huge Dnieper Dam will go into operation 
this year; it was destroyed during the war 


and Russia proper had more horses; in 
cattle it was led in Europe only by 
RSFSR, Germany and France, but had 
more than Britain and Italy, with com- 
parable human populations; its potato 
crop was exceeded in the world by only 
Germany and Poland; it is the world’s 
largest producer of beet sugar. German 
pillage of more than half of the farm 
equipment (they destroyed 52.4 per 
cent of the tractors) has reduced yields 
sharply, and the Germans took or killed 
62 per cent of the horses and destroyed 
4o per cent of the cattle and 49 per 
cent of the hogs. 

The cultural advances of the Ukraine 


ar¢ even more striking. On the eve of 
the war it had more college students 
(130,000) than any country in the 
world except the United States and 
RSFSR; every child of school age at- 
tended the 30,000 schools which were 
taught by 238,000 teachers. The Ger- 
mans destroyed 8,000 of the schools, but 
within eighteen months after liberation, 
one half were replaced. There was a 
public library for every one thousand 


of population ; there were 7,000 moving 
picture theaters and 135 permanent 
repertory theaters (compared to five 
during the time of the tsars). The 
Ukraine had 1,120 newspapers, 68 mag- 
azines (most of them in the. Ukrain- 
ian), 15 museums. There were 30,000 
physicians (one for every 1,300 of pop- 
ulation) and they were distributed fair- 
lv evenly between town and country. 
The Nazi destruction of medical facili- 
ties was universal, but eighteen months 


after the liberation, +,500 of the 6,000 


dispensaries and 86,400 of the 129,000 - 


hospital beds were again available. 
The Ukrainian contribution to world 
literature has been substantial— Nikolai 
Gogol and the national poet Taras 
Shevchenko are well known to the 
world. We have yet to know more 
cf the works of Ukrainian literary 
figures like Franko, Kotliarevsky, Kot- 
siubinsky and Lyossya Ukrainka. A 
new generation of literary and scien- 


tific figures have sprung from the Soviet 
Ukraine—the playwright Alexander 
Korneichuk (who recently cut short a 
visit to the United States rather than 
submit to the indignity of registering 
as a “foreign agent’), the poets Ty- 
china, Rylsky, and Bazhan are known 
throughout Europe. The Ukraine’s 
contribution to medical science has been 
outstanding. There is Dr. Filatov, who 
originated the transplantation of the 
cornea from corpses to the living, and 
the late Alexander Bogomolets whose 
anti-reticular cytotoxic serum (ACS) 
has aroused the interest of scientists 
throughout the world who are work- 
ing on problems of the prolongation 
of life. 

The Ukraine today is the product of 
a thousand years of historical develop- 
ment, including seven hundred as a 
well-defined nation. In the ninth cen- 
tury a government, which was called 
Kiev-Rus, came into being at Kiev, the 
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_ present capital of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic. In the twelfth century it 
was divided into numerous separate 
principalities which maintained close re- 
lations based on their unity of origin and 
religion (Greek Orthodox Christianity) 
as well as upon the dynastic relations 
among them. In the thirteenth century 
the Tatars overran the Ukraine, as they 
did Russia, but the struggle against them 
served to crystallize the Ukrainians into 
a fully-defined nation. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that the Trans- 
Carpathian Ukraine (Ruthenia), taken 
by the Hungarians in the fourteenth 
century, remained separate from most 
of the rest of the Ukraine for six cen- 
turies, until 1945, and yet retained the 
native language and substantially the 
same customs as the majority of the 
Ukrainian people. Likewise, Bukovina 
(now incorporated in the Ukraine), 
which was first under Turkish domina- 
tion and then, with Trans-Carpathia, a 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
also retained the national characteristics 
virtually unchanged. . This, despite the 
Austro-Hungarian policy of Germaniz- 
ing and Polonizing these people. 

Despite their resistance to Turkey 
and Russia, the main target of the 
Ukrainians’ struggle for independence was 
Poland. It reached its height early in 
the seventeenth century when Poland 
conquered most of the Ukraine, and it 
ended with the partition of Poland about 
the time of the American Revolution. 
This partition had the positive effect of 
uniting most of the Ukrainians under a 
single government—Russia—a union that 
was not unwelcome at the time. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest Ukrainian 
military leader, Herman Bogdan Khmel- 
nifsky, had previously, in 1654, brought 
most of the Ukraine into the Empire. 
The Ukrainians, incidentally, had or- 
ganized their own form of Republic, the 
Cossack Sech, and the Hetman was an 
elected ruler. 

They soon found, however, that union 
under the Tsarist Empire meant denial 


of their nationality and Russification for- 


the benefit first of the Russian nobility 
and later of Russian and foreign entre- 
preneurs exploiting the mineral riches 
of the Donbas. Nevertheless they pre- 
ferred their co-religionist Russians to 
other rulers—if rulers they must have. 


Thus, Peter the Great owed his vic- ° 


tory over Charles XII of Sweden at 
Poltava to the refusal of the Ukrainians 
to follow their Hetman, Mazeppa, who 
went over to the invading Swedes, 

At the same time they struggled for 
equality and personal freedom, against 
tsarist oppression which manifested itself 
in many ways, and against the forms of 
feudal land relationships which in the 
Ukraine were more backward and op- 
pressive than in most of Russia proper. 

The overthrow of the tsar in Petro- 
grad, during World War I, made pos- 
sible the establishment again of a 
Ukrainian government. When the Bol- 
sheviks came to power, the landed and 
merchant element who headed this newly- 
founded Ukrainian government sought 
protection of their property rights in 
subordination to the Germans. As their 
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forbears had renounced Mazeppa, in 
1709, so did the workers of the Donbas 
and the peasantry ‘reject the Rada, as the 
counter-revoluticnary government called 
itself, in 1918. 

This they did the more readily be- 
cause the Soviets, unlike the tsars, did 
not exact the price of subordination to 
the Russians in return for the protection 
against foreign invaders that being a 
part of the Soviet federation afforded. 
On the contrary, they offered a policy 
that, in the words of Stalin, in 1921, 
helped them “to develop and consolidate 
their own Soviet state system in forms 
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Dmitri Manuilsky, Ukrainian Foreign Minister 


consistent with the national character 
of these people.” Under the Soviet na- 
tionality policy the Ukrainians have en- 
joyed a position of full equality within 
the family of nations making up the 
Soviet Union. 

The First All-Ukrainian Congress of 
Soviets in Kharkov, on December 25, 
1917, proclaimed the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic. A Constitu- 
tion was adopted on March 10, 1919, 
under which the Ukraine undertook not 
only independence in internal affairs but 
the maintenance of her own foreign re- 
lations and her .armed forces, including 
the declaration of war and peace. This 
independence was recognized by much of 
the world, for from 1919 to 1923 the 
Soviet Ukraine had her own diplomatic 
representatives in Great Britain, Poland, 
Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Latvia and Bulgaria, and con- 
cluded treaties with a number of these 
countries. The mutual independence 
of the Soviet republics of that day (Rus- 
sia, Ukraine, Byelo-Russia and _ the 
Trans-Caucasian States) hindered post- 
war recovery and afforded a’ means for 
interested foreign powers to seek to 
drive a wedge between them because of 
their extreme economic and_ political 
weakness. It is interesting to note that 
it was on the motion of the Ukraine, 
herself, that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was therefore formed, with 
each republic surrendering its rights 
in the field of foreign affairs and basic 
industries to the federation. 


The results of the policy pursued by 
the Soviet Government in developing the 
republics are, in the case of the Ukraine, 
indicated. earlier in this article. The 
Ukraine’s progress is more clearly seen 
if comparison be made with the Ukraine 
oi thirty years ago. At that time only 
one child in four was in school; today 
all are. The number of college students 
was one-fifth the figure for 1940. In- 
dustrial production in 1913 was. one- 
eleventh of the 1940 output. Formerly 
industry was one-sided, producing only 
coal and steel, and the ores needed to 
make it, for the people had not the 
means to purchase manufactures; now 
it is highly diversified. Even the wheat 
crop increased forty per cent over its 
previous high level. 

The reaction of the Ukrainians to 
their changed status was evidenced by 
the role they played in World War II. 
When Hitler attacked the Soviet Union 
he brought into the Ukraine former of- 
ficials of the Rada of 1918 whom he set 
up as a quisling government. He was 
forced to abandon this device within a 
few months when it became evident that 
it served only to crystallize Ukrainian 
sentiment against him the more strongly. 
The clearest indication of the. people’s 
feeling was the immense guerrilla move- 
ment embracing 200,000 men, women and 
even children. German archives reveal 
that the Nazis had to divert 786,000 
troops to keep them in check, and the 
Germans lost 464,000 killed and wounded 
and huge quantities of munitions in com- 
bat with these hit-and-run fighters. Thus 
the Ukrainian people took a major part 
in the war, exclusive of the fact that 
one-fifth of the troops in the regular 
Red Army and 250 of its generals were 
Ukrainians. 

The wartime demonstration of the 
strength of the individual republics, and 
the durability of the federation, resulted 
in the amendment of the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union, in February, 1944, 
restoring to the constituent republics 
the right to maintain their own diplomatic 
services and armed forces. On this basis 
the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia were ad- 
mitted to the San Francisco Conference 
and thereafter to the United Nations. 

The end of the war saw the complete 
unification of the Ukrainian people with- 
in a single state for the first time in their 
turbulent history when the 700,000 in- 
habitants of the Carpathian Ukraine 
chose voluntarily, by plebiscite and by 
amicable agreement between the USSR 
and the Czechoslovak government, to 
leave that country and join the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic. As in Western Ukraine 
and Romania, the landed estates were 
distributed among the peasantry, numer- 
ous schools were established and oppor- 
tunities for employment broadened. 

Since liberation, the problems facing 
the Ukraine have been twofold. In- 
ternally, there has been the job of re- 
pairing the most thorough destruction to 
which the territory of any large nation 
has been subjected in all history, as well 
as the largest population movement in 
history (some ‘three million Ukrainians 
were driven into slavery by the Nazis, 
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We receive many queries from our 
readers as to whether a communist so- 
ciety already exists in the USSR, wheth- 
er present wage differentials do not 
indicate a return to capitalism, whether 
socialism and communism represent two 
different social systems, and the like. 
These questions are dealt with in an 
article published in the Soviet magazine 
Bolshevik, for June, 1946, under the 
title “The Gradual Transition from So- 
cialism to Communism.” Believing that 
our readers will be interested in the views 
of a Soviet authority on these questions, 
we are publishing a translation of this 
article, slightly condensed for reasons 


of space.—Ed. 


HE Soviet Union, after the vic- 

torious end of the Great Patriotic 
War, has entered into a new phase of 
historical development, the phase of 
peaceful economic and cultural construc- 
tion. 

The Five-Year Plan for the restora- 
tion and development of the national 
economy of the USSR from 1946-1950, 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Soviet Union, opens new perspectives 
for the future expansion of our produc- 
tive powers, for increasing the material 
and cultural level of the life of the peo- 
ple, and the growth of the economic 
and military might of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The fulfillment of the new Five-Year 
Plan will mean an important step along 
the road toward completing the building 
of a socialist society and the gradual 
transition from socialism to communism. 

+ 


The aim of the Bolshevik Party and 
the Soviet people is the building of com- 
plete communism in our country. This 
aim has not yet been achieved, but it 
can and must be achieved in the future. 
Comrade Stalin has affirmed the possi- 
bility of the building of communism in 
our country under conditions of capitalist 
encirclement and has pointed cut the 
concrete methods for the gradual transi- 
tion from socialism to communism. The 
teachings of Comrade Stalin on the pos- 
sibility of building communism in the 
USSR are an important contribution to 
the Marxist-Leninist science of society. 

Comrade Stalin teaches that the ques- 
tion of the victory of socialism and com- 
munism in our country has two aspects: 
one concerns the sphere of internal rela- 
tions—the other the sphere of interna- 
tional relations. 

From the point of view of internal re- 
lations, there exist within the Soviet 
Union all conditions and possibilities for 
the building of a complete communist 
society. During the years of the Stalinist 
five-year plans there has been created 
an advanced, large-scale machine indus- 
try—the material base of socialism; the 
collectivization of agriculture has been 
completed; the exploiting class has been 
eliminated and our socialist society has 
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in the main been built. The victory of 
socialism has opened up for our country 
the road to the higher phase of com- 
munism. 

But in addition to internal relations, 
the question of the victory of commu- 
nism in our country has another side, 
embracing the sphere of external, inter- 
national relations. The Soviet Union, 
building communism under conditions of 
capitalist encirclement, is not guaranteed 
against the danger of a military attack 
from outside and attempts to restore 
capitalism. This was evidenced by the 
war of 1941-45, which the German- 
fascist invaders inflicted on us. The war 
ended with complete victory over Hitler 
Germany and imperial Japan. During 
the war the international authority of 
the USSR was greatly enhanced, and our 
international ties were extended. All 
of this creates new and favorable con- 
ditions for peaceful socialist construction 
in our country after the war. At the 
same time, it is necessary to remember 
that as long as the capitalist world exists, 
the possibility of new wars ard bandit 
attacks on the USSR is not excluded. 

In developing our peaceful socialist 
construction we must maintain the ut- 
most vigilance, never for a moment for- 
getting about the intrigues of inter- 
national reaction which brew plans for 
a new war. Therefore, in the process 
of further socialist construction and the 
gradual transition to communism, it is 
necessary to strengthen our socialist gov- 
ernment in every possible way, to increase 
the military and economic might of our 
country, to maintain constant concern 
about the armed forces of the USSR. 

The question of the building of com- 
munism in our country has world-historic 
importance. For centuries the best rep- 
resentatives of humanity have dreamed 
about the future communist society. 
Marx and Engels founded the scientific 
theory of communism. Lenin and Stalin, 
under new historical conditions, in the 
struggle for the building of socialism in 
our country, developed this theory fur- 
ther and adapted it in practice. In the 
Soviet land, for the first time in history, 
the idea of scientific communism is taking 
actual form. In the USSR the first phase 
of communism has already in the main 
been realized and the gradual transition 
to its second and higher phase is now a 
practical problem. 

Successes in the building of a com- 
munist society arm the Soviet people 








spiritually, move them forward, rein- 
force their confidence in their strength, 
and mobilize them to win new victories 
for communism. 

a 

The scientific characteristics of com- 
munist society have been laid down in 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin. Marxism-Leninism teaches that 
communist society passes through two 
phases in its development: The first is 
socialism—and the second and _ higher 
phase is communism. These are not two 
different social-economic forms, but two 
stages in the development of the same 
society, the communist society. 

Socialism and communism have this 
in common—that the means of produc- 
tion, both under socialism and under 
complete communism, are not in the 
hands of private owners, but are social 
property; the national economy of the 
country is carried on according to a 
single plan; exploitation of man by man 
is ended, there is no competition, no 
anarchy of production, no crises, no un- 
employment. 

This common basis of socialism and 
of communism makes it possible to dif- 
ferentiate them only as steps, as stages 
in the development of the communist 
society. Characterizing the first phase 
of Communism—socialism—Lenin wrote: 
“In so far as the means of production 
are socially owned, to that extent the 
word ‘communism’ is applicable here, 
if we do not forget that it is not complete 
communism.” 

Socialism and communism, as two 
phases of communist society, at the same 
time differ from each other in a number 
of features and characteristics. 

Under socialism the productive forces 
have not yet reached such a stage of 
development as to guarantee an abun- 
dance of all consumers’ goods. Labor 
has not yet become the first necessity of 
life for man, and as a result society must 
exercise the strictest control over the 
amount of labor and the amount of con- 
sumption. The distribution of articles 
of consumption is carried out according 
to the principle: “From each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his 
work.” Social ownership exists in its 
two forms: state (people’s) and co- 
operative-collective, which find expression 
in the class differences between the work- 
ers and peasants; remnants of capitalism 
still exist both in our economy and in 
the consciousness of the people. The 
contradictions between town and country 
and between mental and manual labor, 
have not yet been fully eliminated, there 
are still relics of the old social division 
of labor, etc. 

In the higher phase of communism, 
there will be such an expansion of our 
productive powers that we will have a 
complete abundance of food and con- 
sumers’ goods. Labor will become the 
first necessity of life for man. The dis- 
tribution of products will be according 
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to the principle: “From each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his 


needs.” There will be a single form 
of social ownership—communist owner- 
ship of the means of production; the 
remnants of class differences and the 
capitalist hangovers in the consciousness 
of our people will be completely wiped 
out. The contradictions between town 
and country, between mental and physi- 
cal labor, will be gone forever, the 
remnants of the old social division of 
labor will disappear. 

The transition from the first phase 
of communism to its higher phase will 
be a gradual one, and represents a whole 
historical phase of development. It takes 
place within one and the same social- 
economic form, based on social owner- 
ship of the means of production. Under 
socialism ,exploitation of man by man 
and the exploiting class have been elimi- 
nated. Under the conditions existing in 
the USSR, where the socialist society has 
in the main been established, and the 
socialist system is indubitably supreme 
throughout the entire economy,’ the fur- 
ther development of socialism and the 
transition to communism will take place 
on its own foundation. The higher, 
second phase of the communist society 
will grow and develop out of the first 
phase—socialism. In view. of this, the 
transition from socialism to communism 
will take place as a gradual development. 

The gradual transition from socialism 
to communism does not mean that the de- 
velopment will take place at a slow 
tempo. On the contrary, the period ot 
transition from socialism to communism 
will be characterized by the rapid de- 
velopment of productive forces, the switt 
growth of the national wealth, and an 
unprecedented upswing in the material 
and cultural level of the people. 

The gradual transition from socialism 
to communism does not exclude leaps in 
the process of the development of the 
socialist society. Thus for instance, the 
transition to the communist principle 
of distribution cannot be effectuated at 
once in all fields of consumers’ goods— 
it must be carried out gradually, accord- 
ing to the growth of productive forces 
and the achievement of actual abundance 
in different spheres. But the actual tran- 
sition from the socialist principle of dis- 
tribution according to work and the 
communist principle of distribution ac- 
cording to need—is a leap forward into 
a new condition. 

The same thing applies to technical 
progress. The transition from socialism 
to communism will be marked by great 
technical changes in the different branches 
of the national economy. The utilization 
of the most important discoveries in the 


field of science and technique will mean 


a new phase in the development of our 
productive powers, in the mastery of 
nature by man. 

It would be incorrect to think that 
social development in the first gradual 
transition to communism will proceed 
smoothly and easily, of its own accord, 
without struggle and effort. Comrade 
Stalin, in his report to the Seventeenth 
Congress of the Communist Party, 


laughed at those people who consider 
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that “We may put down our weapons 
and stand aside—just go to sleep and 
wait for the coming of the classless so- 
ciety.” The transition’ to communism 
requires a tremendous, unparalleled de- 
velopment of our productive forces. This 
alone demands from the Soviet people 
an increase in their activities, in their 
efforts toward the building of the new 
society. At the same time the building 
of communism means the most intense 
struggle against slothfulness and stag- 
nation, against any and all remnants of 
capitalist society within our country. 
Comrade Stalin has pointed out that a 
classless society will not just come of 
itself, but must be fought for and built 
with the efforts of all the workers, and 
in constant struggle against the enemies 
of socialism. 

It would also be incorrect to imagine 
that social development in this period 
will take place in such a way that first 
the building of socialist society will be 
completed, and only after that will the 
transition to communism begin; this is 
not a question of two consecutive proc- 
esses, but of a single process. Along 
with the further development and 
strengthening of the socialist system of 
production, along with the completion of 
the building of the socialist society, we 
shall also be engaged in the process of 
gradual transition to communism. 

For the transition to communism, it 
is essential to strengthen and develop 
to the greatest possible extent all the 
foundations, the principles of socialism 
and socialist productive relations. ‘The 
transition to a single communist form 
of ownership will be carried out through 
the strengthening and further develop- 
ment of the forms of socialist ownership; 
the transition to communist distribution 
in accordance with need, will be effected 
through the strengthening and develop- 
ment of the socialist principle of distri- 
bution according to work done, through 
strengthening the money system, the all- 
round development of Soviet trade, etc. 

* 


The transition from the first phase of 
communism to the second, higher phase, 
requires the uninterrupted growth and 
flourishing of the productive forces, the 
attainment of an abundance of all kinds 
of consumers’ goods. 

The advantages of the socialist system 
of economy have made it possible, within 
a very brief period of time historically, 
to transform the USSR from a_ back- 
ward land to a leading industrial and 
collective-farm power. But in the first 
stage of communism the development of 
the productive forces has not yet attained 
a level sufficient to guarantee an abun- 
dance of consumers’ goods. Therefore 
consumers’ goods are distributed not 
according to the needs of the members 
of society but according to the quantity 
and quality of their labor, according to 


- the work which they do for society. 


In the process of further development, 
as a result of the gigantic growth of 
productive forces, there will -be guaran- 
teed an abundance of consumers’ goods 
and society will have the opportunity to 
change over gradually from the socialist 
system of distribution according to work 
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_to the communist system of distribution 
according to need. ‘The road to that is 


the continued steady growth of all 
branches of national economy, the growth 
of our industry, agriculture and trans- 
port. 

The most important pre-requisite for 
the transition from the first phase of 
communism to its second phase is the 
realization of the basic economic prob- 
lem of the USSR—to overtake and sur- 
pass the main capitalist countries in 
economic relations, that is in respect to 
the amount of industrial production per 
capita of the population. The Soviet 
Union has outstripped all capitalist coun- 
tries in the rate of its economic develop- 
ment, and also has outstripped the capi- 
talist countries of Europe in total volume 
of industrial production. However, the 
Soviet Union is still lagging behind Eng- 
land and America in the amount of in- 
dustrial production per capita of popu- 
lation. 

The amount of industrial production 
per capita is the basic criterion of the 
economic power of a country. ‘There- 
fore the task of reaching such a level 
of production as will make it possible 
to exceed the per capita consumption ex- 
isting in the main capitalist countries, 
is the basic economic problem of the 
USSR, the decisive condition for the 
transition from socialism to communism. 

This historic task was placed by Com- 
rade Stalin before the 18th Congress of 
the Party (1939): “Only in the event,” 
he said, “that we surpass economically 
the main capitalist countries, can we 
expect that our country will be fully 
supplied with consumers’ goods, that we 
will have an abundance of products, and 
will have the possibility to make the 
transition from the first phase of com- 
munism to its second phase.” 

The war with Hitler Germany inter- 
rupted the realization of this basic 
economic problem of the USSR and in- 
flicted tremendous damage on our nation- 
al economy. The new Five-Year Plan 
envisages the complete reconstruction of 
the devastated regions, the restoration 
of. industry and agriculture to their pre- 
war level, and the surpassing of that level 
to a considerable degree. The new Five- 
Year Plan means a new step forward in 
the solution of the basic economic prob- 
lem of the USSR. 

Comrade Stalin in his historic speech 
at the pre-election meeting of the voters 
of the Stalin Election District in Moscow, 
on February 9, 1946, outlined a massive 
program for a new mighty upsurge of 
the national economy of the USSR, which 
will make it possible for our country to 
approximately triple industrial produc- 
tion in comparison with 1940. Comrade 
Stalin outlined the task thus: to increase 
the annual production of pig iron to 
50,000,000 tons, steel—to 60,000,000 tons, 
coal—to 500,000,000 tons, oil—to 60,- 
000,000 tons. “Only on these conditions, 
he said, “can we expect that our country 
will be guaranteed against all eventuali- 
ties. This will take probably three five- 
year plans, if not more. But this can 
be done and we must do it.” 

The new Five-Year Plan for the re- 
construction and development of the na- 
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tional economy of the USSR is part of 
this immense program for the economic 
and cultural growth of our country. The 
new Five-Year Plan envisages a further 
crowth of all branches of our national 
economy; special attention is devoted to 
technical progress and the raising of the 
material and cultural level of the life 
of the workers. By 1950 industrial pro- 
duction will increase by about one-and- 
a-half times over 1940. By the end of the 
Five-Year Plan the production of fer- 
rous metallurgy will increase by 35 per 
cent in comparison with pre-war; out- 
put of coal, by 51 per cent; output of 
electric power, by 70 per cent. Machine 
construction will be doubled. In 1950 
agricultural production will be 27 per 
cent ahead of 1940. On the basis of the 
uninterrupted growth in the productivity 
ot labor, the national income and nation- 
al consumption will increase consider- 
ably. 

The further growth of our industry, 
the greatly increased construction of new 
enterprises, and the further technical 
progress of all branches of the national 
economy will be of decisive importance 
for the realization of the basic economic 
task of the USSR. The new Five-Year 
Plan provides for a huge amount of 
capital construction. In five years about 
5,900 restored and newly built enter- 
prises must be put into operation. The 
sum of 157,500,000,000 rubles is assigned 
for capital construction in the five-year 
period. 

At the end of the new Five-Year Plan, 
the USSR will exceed the pre-war level 
of France and somewhat approach the 
level of England in the volume of indus- 
trial production per capita of population. 
The task of overtaking and outstripping 
the United States in this respect wili 
take a longer period. 

To solve the basic economic problem 
a further increase in the productivity of 
labor will be necessary, an improvement 
in the organization of labor, and a steady 
growth of the skilled labor force and 
engineering and technical cadres. - 

Labor productivity increased two-and- 
a-half times during the years of the first 
and second Stalin Five-Year Plans as a 
result of the technical reconstruction 
of the national economy, the growth of 
electrical power and the mechanization 
of labor, and due to the development of 
socialist competition and the Stakhanov 
movement, ; 

The growth of labor productivity, in- 
creasing the production in existing enter- 
prises, is a source of socialist accumula- 
tion tor the building of new plants and 
factories, 

The Five-Year Plan envisages a 
growth of labor productivity in industry 
by 1950 of 36 per cent in comparison 
with the pre-war level. During the new 
live-Year Plan about 70 per cent of the 
general growth of industrial production 
will be achieved through increasing labor 
Productivity. 

"he new and higher stage in the pro- 
ductivity of labor presupposes a new and 


higher stage in the development of pro- 


ductive ferces—not only the means of 
Production, but in that basic productive 
torce—man_ himself. 
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In the process of the gradual transition 
from socialism to communism, a new 
quality of technique, unthinkable and un- 
attainable under capitalism, will be es- 
tablished. This new technique—the tech- 
nique of communism—will provide the 
conditions for the unprecedented growth 
of productive forces, for a change in the 
type of labor, for the complete elimina- 
tion of the contradictions between mental 
and physical labor. 

Hence the tremendous importance at- 
tached to technical progress and the de- 
velopment of science in the period of 
transition from socialism to communism 
is quite understandable. Soviet scientists, 
carefully:studying and applying the latest 
achievements of world science and tech- 
nique, must at the same time them- 
selves move science and_ technique 
forward, and place our country in the 
vanguard of world technical progress. 
Comrade Stalin has placed before So- 
viet scientists the task of not only over- 
taking, but outstripping the achieve- 
ments of science abroad in the near 
future. 

The new Five-Year Plan provides for 
further technical progress in all branches 
of the national economy. It envisages 
extensive mechanization and electrifica- 
tion of production. As a whole in the 
industry of the USSR the technical 
equipment of the workers will increase 
by about one-and-a-half times over 1940. 
In machine construction, metallurgy, the 
coal, chemical and other branches of the 
national economy, extensive technical 
changes will take place. 

The transition to the second phase of 
communism presupposes an all round 
development of the most important pro- 
ductive force of society—people. 

Socialism not only hastens the develop- 
ment of means of production but it gives 
to the workers the opportunity for all- 
round development and the application of 
their abilities. In the USSR people have 
changed fundamentally, their productive 
experience and habits have been im- 


measurably enriched, their cultural level- 


has been raised. The Soviet government 
has effected a real revolution in the 
consciousness of the peasants, starting 
them on the road of social, collective 
labor. 

In his report to the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party, Comrade 
Stalin said: “We want to make all 
workers and peasants cultured and edu- 
cated, and we shall do this in time.” 

Communism requires well-educated, 
well-developed and cultured people. In 
order to achieve this, a further mighty 
lift in the cultural and technical level 
of the workers and collective farniers 
is necessary, an increase in the produc- 
tive skills, in the general educational 
preparation of the workers in socialist 
production, their training in the spirit 
of communism. 

The new Five-Year Plan outlines 
great tasks in the sphere of cultural con- 
struction. Its fulfillment will mean a 
great step forward in raising the cultural 
and technical level of the workers and 
collective farmers. 

(The second part of this article will 
be published in the next issue.) 
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The Seeond Half 
Of the Song. 


° by LEV KASSIL 


F I were to write a story about it 

I would call it The Second Half of 
The Song. But I am not going to write 
a story—I know that everyone will think 
I have invented it and will say: “He 
made it up! It never happens that way.” 
But sometimes, it seems, it does happen 
just that way! It does not require much 
cleverness to concoct such a _ story— 
what makes it interesting is just that 
I have invented nothing. It is all true. 

In the autumn of 1942 a large convoy 
was on its way to our country from 
America and England. Some of our 
merchant ships accompanied it. As it ap- 
proached our northern shores the Ger- 
mans attacked with a swarm of bombers 
and torpedo planes. 

A few explosions were heard and a 
burst of flame rose high into the air. 
Flashes of fire tore through the over- 
hanging fog and illuminated the sailors 
who were feverisly trying to put out the 
fire on their burning ship. In half an 
hour the fire was extinguished and the 
ship arrived safely at one of our ports. 

Only one man of the crew did not 
take part in fighting that fire. He was 
the electrician, George P. The explosion 
had thrown him into the sea and he was 
almost doomed when he was noticed by 
one of our ships. He was nearly frozen 
by the frigid waters of the Barents Sea 
in which he had floundered for twenty 
minutes. 

George was long recuperating in a 
hospital on shore. After his recovery he 
began to take walks around the city. 

In those days many visitors who had 
sailed from foreign shores strolled along 
the plank sidewalks of our northern 
town. One could meet wide-chested 
stalwart Canadians, curly-haired Ne- 
groes, round-bearded Irishmen,  sun- 
burned cowboys from Oklahoma, ener- 
getic New Yorkers and swarthy, sharp 
faced Tahitians. What a variety of 
languages and dialects! 

In the evenings everyone gathered at 
the International Seamen’s Club. People 
trom many different shores met across 
the chessboard, debated military matters 
at the large map, questioned our sailors 
about the laws and customs of the Soviet 
land, danced to the music of the phono- 
graph and sang songs unfamiliar to us. 

We decided to arrange an amateur 
night. Quite a few singers, musicians 
and dancers turned up among the foreign 
visitors; even magicians and jugglers 
were discovered. And Georgg was asked 
to perform. 

“Oh, George is a wonderful singer! 
He must positively sing Old MacDon- 
ald’s Farm.” 

But George looked sadly at his com- 
rades and said he couldn’t sing that song 
alone. 
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“gether on our farm in Virginia. 


Our gala evening 
was held at the club 


Drawn by Fred Ellis 


“I’m used to singing it with my 
brother, Bill,” he said sorrowfully, “and 
I don’t know where he jis, or whether 
he is still alive, poor guy. We are twins. 
I beat him getting born by only fifteen 
minutes. We always sang that song to- 
We 
played it on the banjo. And now my 
banjo’s gone, too—burned up in the ex- 
plosion.” 

“We'll get you another banjo,” said 
the boatswain from an English ship. 

“Yes, but you can’t get me another 
Bill,”. George replied. “Bill signed on 
for a long trip, even before I did. I 
don’t know where he went; those things 
aren’t talked about. At sea everything 
has to be kept secret now, so that those 
damned Jerries won’t smell out where 
the ships are bound for. They’ve prob- 
ably sunk him. And without Bill the 
song is half a song, and me—I’m only 
half a person.” 

But we decided to persuade George. 
We wanted to hear his song. We ob- 
tained a banjo and pressed George in 
such a friendly way: that he finally 
agreed. He began to come to the club 
every day where he would sit patiently 
by the piano for a long time, listessly 
strumming the banjo and singing his 
song in an undertone to the accompani- 
ment of the club pianist, Maria Ig- 
natievna. But somehow things didn’t click. 

One day I came to the International 
Seamen’s Club to see how the rehearsal 
was going; amateur night was scheduled 
for the next evening. In the corridor I 
nearly bumped into George. His face 
looked hollow and he seemed confused. 
I greeted him but he looked at me as 
though I were a stranger. 

“Hello! The rehearsal has already 
started. Hurry up, you’re late,” I said. 

“The rehearsal?” George repeated 
with amazement. 

At that moment, from the hall, from 
behind the door, I heard a piano and 
banjo—and George’s voice singing the 
already familiar little song: 

Old MacDonald had a farm... 

I thought I was losing my mind. 
George stood beside me, but I could 
hear his voice coming from there, be- 
hind the door. But the voice made an 


even stronger impression on my com- 
panion. 

“George!” he shouted, pushing me 
aside and rushing into the hall. 

The song broke off instantly. I hur- 


' ried inside and saw two absolutely identi- 


cal Georges: both blue-eyed, both blond, 
both in brown suede jackets and coarse 
trousers made of blue cotton. They 
stood near the deeply affected Maria 
Ignatievna, noisily pounding each other 
on the back, embracing, shaking each 
other by the shoulders. 

After a few minutes George, or per- 
haps Bill—they resembled each other 
so much that I couldn’t distinguish them 
—in a word, one of the twins told us 
that his brother had sailed in another 
convoy, that the ship had been torpedoed 
and had started to capsize. But a Soviet 
mine layer had speeded towards it and 
the Russian sailors had dived into the 
icy water and saved the drowning men. 

The next day, our gala evening was 
held at the club. And as both halves of 
the little song had now been found, we 
finally heard it in full, performed by the 
two brothers, George and Bill P. 

Old MacDonald had a farm, 

Ee yi ce yiow.ee 

And in the overflowing hall Canadians, 
Negroes, Australians, Irishmen, Lon- 
doners and Russians, sailors of all seas 
and ocean, joined in the chorus with their 
variety of voices. 

With an oink oink here, and an oink 

oink there .... 

But the chief surprise was in store at 
the close of the evening. The brothers 
announced that since the previous day 
they had memorized one of the beloved 
songs of the great country on whose 
shores they had found each other once 
more. And accompanying themselves on 
the banjo they sang Suliko for us, very 
carefully and precisely pronouncing the 
dificult words. 

Long I pined and _ searched, 
Where were you, my Suliko? 

I do not know which of the twins sang 
the better because I couldn’t manage to 
decide which was Bill and which was 
George. 

They shared their triumph equally, 
like brothers. 
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A Book With a Bias 


A review by JEROME DAVIS 


GREAT CHALLENGE, by Louis 
Fischer. Published by Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New Y ork, 1946. 346 pp. $4.00. 


OUIS FISCHER has written a book 
which discusses men, politics, and 
war all over the world. In some ways 
it is more of an analysis of the experi- 
ence and mind of Louis Fischer than it 
is a thoroughgoing treatment of world 
problems. At certain points the author 
maintains that each individual should re- 
ject evil wherever it is found and stand 
for justice. @1 wholeheartedly agree. But 
the treatment in this volume seems to 
have a particular bias against evils in 
the Soviet Union. The author over- 
weights them and at the same time, by 
his undertones and overtones, excuses 
evils committed by other countries. 

For instance he makes such extreme 
statements as the following: “Every year 
since Stalin became dictator there has 
been less democracy.” This is at variance 
with Fischer’s own reports while in 
Russia. Today the Russian people have 
the secret ballot and a greater voice in 
government than they have had. 

Again the author says, “Socialism is 
a name and a shell.” But in what coun- 
try in the world has there been a more 
thoroughgoing state ownership of the 
hasie means of production and distribu- 
tion! 








HENRY A. 
WALLACE 


He has a deep feeling about the 
great needs of the age and he_ feels 
that one of those great needs is 
full understanding between the two 

mighty neighbors. 
—EMIL LENGYEL, in Soviet 
Russia Today 
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Mr. Fischer says, “The reactionary 
American newspaper syndicates, radio 
commentators, editorial scribes, and Con- 
gressmen who incessantly crusade against 
Russia are repugnant to me. But they 
cannot precipitate a war...” How 
can we be sure? 

On the very next page he continues, 
“I see valid ground for the censure of 
the British government’s action in In- 
donesia, but...” Mr. Fischer seldom 
uses a “but” when he is condemning 
Russia’s actions. 

Again the author devotes an entire 
chapter to “Laskiology” in which he de- 
nounces the opinions of Harold J. Laski, 
British Labor leader. He describes him 
as “incapable of understanding Russia,” 
“emaciated and wasp-tongued.” Yet any- 
one who has read Laski knows that he is 
by no means blind to the weaknesses in 
Russia. Mr. Fischer nowhere devotes 
a chapter to denouncing leaders of public 
opinion from Churchill to Hearst whose 
bitter hostility to Russia is clear. Instead 
it remains for the author to devote a 
whole chapter to blasting at one of the 
finest teachers and scholars in Great 
Britain. 

Fischer, by clever sifting of certain 
material which he has written in the 
past, tries to prove he was a true proph- 
et of things to come. He devotes an 
entire chapter to “I Predict” showing 
how “right” he, the author, was. He de- 
votes a long section to the fact that he 
was bitterly opposed to lifting the “moral 
embargo” against shipments from the 
United States to Russia in 1941. He 
opposed it on the grounds that it might 
improve Russo-Japanese relations. The 
United States lifted the embargo and 
later Russia signed a non-aggression pact 
with Japan. Fischer is welcome to his 
opinion as to cause and effect but it is 
doubtful whether the fact that the United 
States allowed shipments to Russia had 
anything to do with Russia’s treaty with 
Japan. 

It seems to me that at many points 
Fischer is on dubious grounds in his 
Russian treatment. Unfortunately he 
was never in Russia during the tsar’s 
regime. This throws him out of perspec- 
tive at many points. For example, in 
the chapter on “Laskiology” Fischer 
cites the fact that people who are arrested 
are considered “unlucky” by the Russian 
public. He says this is because so many 
innocent people are arrested by the So- 
viets! As a matter of fact the Russian 
people under the tsar’s regime considered 
those arrested as “unlucky” and this was 
long before the Revolution. Today, as 
in the tsar’s regime, even those convicted 
of theft are considered “unlucky.” This 
attitude is a product of the historical 
traditions going back into the tsar’s 


regime, and is part of the compassionate 
attitude of the people to those in mis- 
fortune, not to unjust arrests. 

Again Fischer makes such wild charges 
s “there is really no law in the Soviet 
Union; the dictatorship is a law unto 
The American expert on Rus- 


: itself.” 





sian law who worked at the Nuernberg 
trials in Germany does not agree that 
there is “no law in the Soviet Union.” 

Again Fischer says “the contrasts be- 
tween rich and poor in Soviet Russia are 
more glaring than in capitalist countries. 
The Revolution would seem to be losing 
its essence.” How can Mr. Fischer say this 
when the family of Marshal Zhukov 
lives in a second floor flat without a car, 
while in the United States a twenty-three- 
million-dollar mansion in Florida is occu- 
pied by a multi-millionaire for only a few 
months and many Negroes live in rickety 
shanties in the South? 

To prove his'case about a new caste 
in Russia, Fischer cites the Suvorov 
schools. Fischer has never visited them. 
I have. I found that the students were 
largely children of peasants, workers and 
soldiers as well as officers. Most. of the 
children were not going into the army 
on graduation but into civilian life and 
many would pass into the ordinary uni- 
versities. How is this making for a new 
caste? 

Fischer says “Stalin liquidated the Rev- 
olutionist in order to liquidate the 
Revolution.” How can it be fairly stated 
that the Revolution has been liquidated 
when Russia still has social ownership 
of the basic means of production and 
distribution and has become one of the 
two or three strongest powers in the 
world? 

Mr. Fischer in trying to prove that 
he is prophetic about Russia has failed 
to quote many articles and writings of 
his which are at variance with his present 
position, 

For instance, in the New Republic 
for August 22, 1936, under the title “So- 
viet Democracy: Second View,” Fischer 
lauds the new Soviet Constitution and 
says that many of its changes “have al- 
ready taken place.” He concludes by 
saying, “The Bolshevik dictatorship is 
the first to resign in favor of democracy 

. This Soviet phenomenon of democ- 
racy succeeding dictatorship is therefore 
unique in history.” Bear in mind that 
Fischer wrote this article after he had 
been in the Soviet Union on and off 
since 1922 and it was, I believe, almost 
the last year he was in Russia. Which 
is correct, the analysis he made on the 
spot in the Soviet Union or the reversal 
he has made since he left the country? 

In conclusion, this book takes one on. 
a rambling journey around the world, 
including India, with Mr. Fischer. I 
found the author’s volume, The Soviets 
in World Affairs, written after he had 
actually been living in Russia far more 
important. 


The Wallace Pamphlet 


Pamphlet Press (Reynal and Hitchcock) — 
has performed an important service in mak- 
ing available in pamphlet form Henry A. 
Wallace's letter to President Truman, his 
Madison Square Garden Speech, and his 
September 20th radio broadcast. The 
pamphlet, under the title “The Fight for 
Peace," sells for twenty five cents. It should 
be read and studied by every American 
concerned about the course of our coun- 
try's foreign policy and our relations with 
the Soviet Union. 
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Soviet Foreign Trade 
A review by THEODORE BAYER 


RussIAN-AMERICAN TRADE by Michael 
V. Condoide. Published by the Bureau 
of Business Research of Ohio State 
University. 154 pp. $2.50. 

SoviET-FoREIGN TRrapE by Alexander M. 
Baykov. Published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 100 pp. $2.00. 


OTH these books are an important 

addition to the all too slender library 
of information dealing with the organi- 
zation and methods of Soviet foreign 
trade and more particularly with the de- 
velopment of American-Soviet trade. 

Mr. Condoide concentrates more on 
the development of Russian-American 
trade since 1894 and American exports to 
Russia during the First World War and 
subsequent Ameftican-Soviet trade. He 
also devotes considerable space to Soviet 
trade policies in relation to other im- 
porting and exporting countries. 

Mr. Baykov covers practically the 
same ground from the point of view 
of evolution of Soviet foreign trade, its 
place in the total economy of the USSR. 

However, both authors come to the 
same conclusion, that the Soviet Union 
is interested in exports primarily only 
to the degree that these exports can be 
used to enlarge imports of foreign goods 
into the USSR. Both authors agree that 
the crucial question governing the large 
Soviet demand for American goods, capi- 
tal as well as consumer, is the willingness 
of the United States to extend large long- 
term credits. 

Both authors agree that Soviet exports 


The Story 


CHARIOT OF WRATH, by Leonid Leonov. 
Published by L. B. Fischer, New York 
1946. 193 pp. $2.50 


ITOVCHENKO, the brooding, articu- 
late general of Leonid Leonov’s 
latest novel, Chariot of Wrath, is pro- 
foundly moved by the concentrated misery 
of a stream of refugees on a military 
highway in the Ukraine. Later, he tries 
to tell his superior officer about the 
anguish he felt: “They’ve caused us a 
great deal of suffering, Comrade Com- 
mander. In battle you somehow don’t 
notice it, but when you scoop one little 
piece of suffering up in your hand like 
that and examine it... . 

The Commander is preoccupied and 
Litovchenko too embarrassed to continue, 
but already he has given us a definition 
of Leonov’s method in this novel. In 
the time and space it encompasses, the 
book is slight, but so tightly packed with 
action, so highly charged (ith emotion, 
that one can paraphrase the general and 
say’ that Leonov has scooped one little 
piece of the Soviet war effort up in his 
hand for us to examine, and, through it, 
has told the story of millions. 

His cast is small: four men and a 
kitten, the crew of No. 203, a battered, 
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to this country could be enlarged to the 
point where they could be more than 
sufficient to service and amortize such 
credits. 

Mr. Baykov sdleee: a very interesting 
point in connection with the much dis- 
cussed German reparations to be de- 
livered to the USSR and the effect of 
such reparations on Soviet purchases 
abroad. Mr. Baykov argues that the 
need of Soviet industry is so great that 
it would take a number of years even for 
the American export capacity to satisfy 
it; hence German reparations received 
by the USSR will only benefit the Ameri- 
can exporters because this will make it 
possible for the Soviet Union to use all 
of its revenue derived from its own ex- 
ports to pay for additional imports from 
the United States. 

Therefore, the German _ industrial 
reparations to the USSR will not limit 
the need for such imports from the USA, 
but will only increase the Soviet capacity 
to pay for such imports. 

Both books make the important point 
that Soviet imports are part of the 
planned economy, including their financial 
plan, and therefore the exporter has the 
absolute assurance that payments for 
everything that the Soviets have con- 
tracted abroad are guaranteed. 

Students of the subject will find very 
valuable material in the many useful 
charts. These books should also prove 
of great use to importing and exporting 
organizations doing business in the So- 
viet market. 


of Millions 


wheezing tank, the tank itself, instrument 
of its crew’s revenge; and the general, 
aloof yet compassionate, a complex fig- 
ure whose literary ancestry may be 
traced directly to Kurilov, the visionary 
commissar of Leonov’s Road to the 
Ocean. The action is simple. The 37th 
Tank Brigade, which includes No. 203, 
nears the front and is thrown into a 
violent counter-offensive action. No. 203 
becomes isolated behind the Nazi lines 
and engages in a smashing, singlehanded 
“dagger raid” on a Nazi supply column. 

The emotional story is equally simple. 
Each of the tankists has his own bitter 
memories to avenge in that final mad 
charge down the highway packed with 
Nazi troops and equipment. The general 
finds that the action he commands is 
aimed at liberating his own native vil- 
lage. He uses the occasion to “draw up 
the balance sheet of his life,” evaluating 
the thirty'years since he left his village 
to fight in the Civil War. 

Lt. Sobolkov, cocky little veteran froin 
the far-off Altai mountains of Siberia, 
commands the tank crew. He has nursed 
his beloved weary tank through many 
engagements, managed—against the judg- 
ment of all his superiors—to have it re- 
paired and returned to battle. He leads 


‘his crew with assurance, although he is 


haunted by memories of tankmates al- 
ready dead, and despite the knowledge 
lately arrived in a letter from his daugh- 
ter that his wife has found “a new uncle 
to comfort her.” His real hold on the 
crew comes from his incomparable gift 
for telling fairy tales. While they sweat 
out their last terrible dawn behind the 
German lines, Sobolkov brews for them 
a wondrous concoction of whimsical 
giants, a twelve-headed dragon (symbol 
of his wife’s seducer) and a huge bald 
bird with “green exhaust pipes.” 

The beardless young driver, Litov- 
chenko, namesake of the general, cannot 
tell his tankmates of the shgme which 
drove him to volunteer. In Ms presence, 
a German officer slapped his mother with 
a dead chicken, then walked from the 
scene unpunished. Litovchenko’s guilt 
and shame, he decides, can be expiated 
only in the tanks of the Red Army. Un- 
der Sobolkov’s guidance, he steers No. 
203 flawlessly through a nightmare of 
battle. 

Obriadin, tank turretman and cook 
from the Volga who dreams of someday 
preparing an enormous meal of roast 
bear with tomatoes, is the type of elo- 
quent wanderer already celebrated in 
Gorky’s tales. His travels have furnished 
him with a wisdom and adaptability 
which serves him well in his informal 
role as specialist in human relations. 
“Good friend to all honest men... and 
king of the idlers,” he is termed by Dy- 
bok, radioman and fourth member of 
the crew, when Obriadin gives him the 
last swig. of his precious “anti-malarial 
medicine.” - 

Dybok’s taciturnity and independence 
keep him somewhat apart from the rest 
of the crew. They know that he watched 
a mass rape of his sister, and they leave 
him alone with his dreams of revenge. 
Not until Sobolkov discovers that Dybok 
actually is consumed with fear is the 
latter helped to enter fully into the*life 
of the crew. 

Kiso, the bedraggled kitten with an 
“ineradicable stain” where the tankists’ 
fingers have caressed behind his ears, 
joins the crew when he loses his cosy 
billet at headquarters for depositing six 
dead mice on the blanket of a high rank- 
ing officer. His fall from grace cor- 
responds with Obriadin’s discharge from 
his post as headquarters’ cook for drink- 
ing too much and cooking too little. 
Kiso settles down in the captured fur- 
coat of an “important Italian officer 
who dreamed of annexing Siberia to 
Italy,” while Obriadin finds that the job 
of turretman in No. 203 was a “pro- 
motion in the human hierarchy.” 

In his tender, three-dimensional treat- 
ment of these four simple men, Leonov 
has given us a kind of blood and bone 
description of the Soviet warrior—his 
capacity for déep comradeship, his ir- 
reverence, his longings, and the anger 
which conquers his fears. Here, Leo- 
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nov’s book invites comparison with Harry 
Brown’s popular novel of the GI, 4 
Walk in the Sun. But his characters, 
although they share many of the con- 
cerns of Mr. Brown’s infantrymen, never 
become merely cute, rather pathetic Hol- 
lywood types—a fate which trapped many 
war novels, including Mr. Brown’s. 
Leonov’s backdrop of universal, human 
(in his term, “oceanic”) purposefulness 
gives to all his characters a special sta- 
ture. 

In the general, Litovchenko, Leonov is 
trying to do something even more diff- 
cult. He tries to vest a quantity of this 
heroic, epic dignity, not only in the 
situation, but in the character himself. 
Leonov still gropes for a definition of 
the Communist leader-hero as a man 
both credible and infallible, lonely, even 
romantic, yet close to the people and 
disciplined. Litovchenko begins with a 
deep love of his people. “And what I 
say is that our people are truly re- 
doubtable,” the general repeated distinct- 
ly, “beautiful and redoubtable, when war 
becomes the only task of their life. It 
is an honor to belong to such a family.” 
In that family, the general is something 
like a father, or at the very least, like 
an older brother. With this role has 
come vast satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that “your homeland could lean 
on your shoulder, and that the shoulder 
would not break from the gigantic weight 
of the confidence.” His own self-con- 
fidence, then, comes from his sense of 
total dedication, in return for his peo- 
ple’s faith in him. 

The general’s philosophizing might 
seem to blur the focus of this essentially 
simple tale, if it did not serve to em- 
phasize the complexity and density of 
the human effort which underlies. the 
simplicity. Litovchenko states the theme. 
In an imagined dialogue with his old 
village teacher he says, “I did not want 
to be a soldier, but since fire touched me, 
woe to those who bared the sword of 
an unjust and senseless war. We who, 
with our bare hands, dismantled our 
dungeon and broke out into the wide 
expanses of ocean—we do not fear any- 
thing. What is fascism? We shall pass 
through it as through the smoke of the 
last primitive bonfire. Our iron will only 
be sharpened by the blows of the 
lee 
_ A large share of the novel’s success 
is due to Leonov’s truly remarkable 
writing. He is the master of tenderness, 
anger, irony and contempt, each in its 
turn, His imagery is vivid, sure, elec- 
tric. His style is as complex and versa- 
tile as the best of the modern writers. 
He seems to have suffered not at all 
trom the tremendous wartime demands 
put on all Soviet writers. Although this 
1s not the great, panoramic war novel we 
may confidently expect from the Rus- 
sians, it is a poetic affirmation of a peo- 
ple’s heroism, written with magnificent 
compassion and anger. 

Mr. Gutterman’s translation deserves 
special mention. Full justice has been 
done to the wide range of Leonov’s 
moods and the special idiomatic intricacy 
of his language. —R. W. M. 
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Strategy That Turned the Tide of War 
A review by ANDREW VOYNOW 


THE TuRNING Point, directed by Fred- 
erick Ermler, scenario by Boris 
Chirskov, produced by Lenfilm Studios, 
Leningrad. Presented by Artkino. 


ILMS based on the war have con- 

cerned themselves almost: exclusively 
with the rank and file soldier, his forti- 
tude and conflicts, his heroism and waver- 
ings. Now, from the Soviet Union, we 
have a picture that centers its attention 
on the commanding personnel, on the men 
that made the great over-all decisions. 
At the same time we are given a vivid 
and dramatic pictorial account of the 
grand stratéby that made the Battle of 
Stalingrad the high point in the war. 

Frederick Ermler, known to Amer- 
icans for his Peasants, Great Citizen and 
No Greater Love, has created a film in 
the tradition of the great Soviet films. 
His direction, which is both sensitive 
and powerful, highlights the excellent 
script, the outstanding acting and the 
dramatic camera work and captures the 
epic quality the very name of Stalingrad 
evokes. 

The story is about the high command 
at Stalingrad and the conflict presented 
by their different views on_ strategy. 
General Muravyev (acted by Mikhail 
Derzhavin), supreme commander of the 
front, arrives from Moscow with secret 
orders: fight for time, upset von Klaus’ 
timetable, leave untouched the huge re- 
serves accumulating m the rear, draw the 
Nazis into the city until they are in- 
extricably enmeshed among the ruins, and 
only then order the reserves into action 
to encircle and crush the enemy. 

A simple enough plan, but in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Stalingrad, with 
the powerful Nazi machine relentlessly 
crushing the defenders, a plan that re- 
quires gigantic fortitude to execute. And 
a secret that seems impossible to with- 
hold from close comrades-in-arms. 

That is Muravyev’s problem, and 
around it revolves the entire picture. 
His closest friend, General Krivenko 
(Andrei Abrikosov), commander of the 
21st army and an outstanding offensive 


Supreme commander 
of the Stalingrad front, 
General Muravyev, re- 
ceives instructions from 
the Kremlin. A scene 
from the Soviet film 
“The Turning Point.” 


fighter respected by both officers-and men, 
demands the reserves and urges an all- 
out attack. He is demoted. (Later, when 
the offensive begins, he receives command 
of a large portion of the reserves.) 

Krivenko is replaced by an old general 
of the engineer corps, Panteleyev (Alexei 
Zrazhevsky), who senses the importance 
of fighting for time, recognizes that in 
the rubble of Stalingrad the Red Army 
holds an excellent position, for the Ger- 
man tanks cannot operate there. 

General Vinogradov (Pavel Andriev- 
sky), former supreme commander of the 
front, was earlier replaced by Muravyev 
(and gallantly accepts the post of his 
chief of staff) precisely because of his 
strategic viewpoint. Contrary to Kriven- 
ko, Vinogradov holds that Stalingrad 
should be evacuated and the armies with- 
drawn to the rear, across the Volga. 

It is with these sharply contrasting 
viewpoints that Muravyev has to con- 
tend. Disagreements sometimes call for 
rebuke, sometimes temporary demotion, 
sometimes patient reasoning—but always 
there is anxiety, for mischance is a grave 
possibility and the stakes are the highest. 

This anxiety reaches a dreadful climax 
during an absolute break in fighting, 
when the ghastly silence that settles over 
the city makes the men talk in whispers 
and question the purpose of the enemy. 
From reconnaissance and from captured 
prisoners, Muravyev and his staff know 
that the Germans plan to attack at 4:00. 
This is what they want—to draw the 
Nazis into the ruins and hold them in 
an invincible trap. Staking everything— 
as well as a month’s supply of munitions 
—Muravyev orders an intense artillery 
bombardment of the German positions. 
Then they wait. The hour passes and the 
deep quiet is broken only by the strident 
ticking of the officers’ watches. One min- 
ute, two minutes, seven. minutes pass. 
Tension is at breaking-point. And then 
the roar of the German guns. They have 
fallen for the trap! Muravyev breathes 


deeply with relief, a slow smile brighten- 
ing his face, The members of his staff, 
too, come to life, at first with a slight 





stirring as though aroused from a coma, 
and then with quiet handclasps. 

Ermler never allows the film to be- 
come wordy—it is intensely human, 
deeply moving, highly dramatic, Mura- 
vyev, relentless in his objective—not just 
to stop, but to smash the enemy—is 
shown also as a compassionate man. The 
hot-headed Krivenko, ever eager to at- 
tack, deeply wounded by his demotion, 
is none the less quick to understand. And 
the old general Panteleyev, by far the 
senior in years of other members of the 
command, despite the seeming infirmities 
of old age, in his military acumen and 
courage is a rock of strength upon which 
Murayev leans heavily. 

Though the picture centers primarily 
upon these men, the soldier fighting in 
the ruins is also given his due: 
Muravyev’s chauffeur “Minutka” who, 
at a decisive movement, crawls wounded 
through the lines and, before death 
reaches him, reestablishes telephone com- 
munications by grasping the broken wires 
in his mouth. The young lieutenant 
whose bravery fires his decimated com- 
pany with new energy to hold House 48. 

This is a deeply human story of the 
men who were responsible for decisions 
that not only stopped the Germans, but 
turned the tide of the entire war; it is 
the story of the men, and strategy of 
the turning point of World War II. 


And it is done with such power and } 


beauty and forthrightness that it can 
surprise no one that it received the Stalin 
Prize in the Soviet Union, and one at 
the Cannes International Film Festival. 








Give this book to 
your youngster ... 


“At a time when every con- 
ceivable field of writing is be- 
ing flooded with authoritative 
accounts seeking to prove the 
darkness and evil of the Soviet 
Union, Dorothy Erskine’s sun- 
ny, charmingly _ illustrated 
book is a pleasure to discover. . . . She 
knows her subject and writes from personal 
enthusiasm. . . . Her telling is vivid, warm, 
alive. She has a real gift for presenting the 
material exactly as a youngster would be 
most interested to see it... . Russia’s Story 
is something any youngster will enjoy if 
only some adult puts it in his way. The 
writing breathes a love of children and 
childhood everywhere.” 
—JEAN KARSAVINA, 
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THE UKRAINE 


(Continued from page 20) 


and tens of thousands of the population 
had been evacuated for safety to Cen- 
tral Asia). Already these internal prob- 
lems are being tackled together with the 
friendly help of the other Soviet re- 
publics, and the Fourth Five-Year-Plan 
provides that the former level of devel- 
opment of the national economy will be 
exceeded in 1950. 

Externally, the Ukraine is seeking to 
win the goodwill of the neighbors along 
its 800-mile frontier. Kiev is keenly 
aware that a century and a quarter of 
tsarist oppression left deep furrows in 
the Polish mentality. The liberation of 
Poland from Germany by the Red Army 
and the participation of Polish armies, 
equipped by the Soviet Uftion in that 
campaign, did much to overcome old 
suspicions. The Soviet Union is demon- 
strating its friendship for Poland through 
concrete material assistance, now chiefly 
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industrial and engineering in character. 
This comes mainly from the Ukraine, 
Byelo-Russia and Lithuania. These Re- 
publics, and the Ukraine first of all, as 
it recovers its own economy, are playing 
the prime role in Soviet-Polish relations. 


‘The future course of these efforts can 


be expected to be directed toward con- 
vincing other peoples that the Ukraine 
and the other Soviet republics do exercise 
independence in their foreign relations 
within the framework of Soviet fed- 
eralism. 


This article is based on a chapter from 
Mr. Mandel’s book A Guide to the So- 
viet Union just issued by The Dial Press. 
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OUR QUESTIONS 











On Lend-Lease to Russia 


Question: I hear much talk to the ef- 
fect that the munitions and supplies Lend- 
Leased to the Soviet Union constituted 
the greater part of armaments and ma- 
terial used by the Soviet armies in World 
War II. Will you please comment on 
this and also indicate the extent to which 
the Russians were able to produce their 
own equipment and armaments? J. F. P., 
Gouverneur, New York. 

Answer: The leaders of the USSR, in- 
cluding Premier Stalin, have repeatedly 
expressed appreciation for the American 
equipment and material which greatly 
helped the Red Army, thereby contribut- 
ing to the common victory of all the 
Allies. 

However, Lend-Lease materiel was 
only a small proportion of the total ma- 
teriel used by the Red Army which was, 
of course, produced in their own factories 
by Soviet manpower. The true propor- 
tion of Lend-Lease to the total arma- 
ments of the Soviet Union can be gauged 
if we compare the Lend-Lease shipment 
of planes and tanks, two of the most im- 
portant elements of warfare, to the 
total planes and tanks used by the Soviet 
armies. 

Up to the conclusion of the war against 
Germany, through April, 1945, the 
United States shipped to the USSR 13,- 
300 planes and 6,800 tanks. (We shall 
disregard the percentage of these which 
never reached Soviet shores due to enemy 
action at sea.) Total Soviet losses dur- 
ing the first three years of the war 
against Germany and her satellites were 
estimated to be 35,000 planes and 60,000 
tanks. Assuming that these losses rep- 
resented as high as one third of all the 
planes and tanks used by the Red Armies, 
this would total to 105,000 planes and 
180,000 tanks. To these must be added 
the accelerated Soviet production during 
the last year of the war which is esti- 
mated to be 25,000 planes and 60,000 
tanks. This would show that the Soviet 
Union was able to put in the field a total 
of 130,000 planes and 240,000 tanks. 
Therefore, in these two most crucial 
armaments the American Lend-Lease 
amounted to about ten per cent in planes, 
and possibly about four per cent in tanks. 
British Lend-Lease to the USSR was, of 
Course, considerably less than the Ameri- 
can. 

Total American Lend-Lease to the 
USSR amounted to close to eleven bil- 
lion dollars. It is estimated that the So- 
viet Union spent about two hundred 
billion dollars on the war. If we also 
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take into consideration the reciprocal 
Lend-Lease from the USSR to the 
United States, the net value of American 
Lend-Lease to the USSR would repre- 
sent about five per cent of the total war 
bill. 

This cost of the war does not, of 
course, include the devastation of her 
land due to the fighting, nor the toll 
taken by the enemy occupation. Nor is 
there any way of throwing into the bal- 
ance of the cost of war the staggering 


Soviet loss of life, both military and | 


civilian. 

Lend-Lease was conceived of as a 
means of mutual help among the Allies 
in the war for their common survival. 
The Soviet Union received that help in 
this spirit and was deeply grateful for it. 
Aside from her inestimable contributions 
in the war itself, the USSR rendered 
other wartime services to the United 
States, and delivered strategic materials 
in the forms of reverse Lend-Lease. 

Now it is the same anti-Sovieteers who 
in the past speculated on the weaknesses 
of the USSR, who again try by distor- 
tion of the facts concerning Lend-Lease 
versus Soviet production, to minimize the 
war role of the Soviet Union and under- 
mine her potency as a factor for world 
peace and security. 


On Finland, Estonia and Latvia 


Question: Will you please tell me if 
Finland, Estonia and Latvia voted to 
join Russia and, if so, when? W. J. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Answer: Finland never voted to join 
Russia and is not part of the USSR. 
Lithuania should be added to the Baltic 
countries, Estonia and Latvia, which 
have become Soviet republics and a part 
of the USSR. 

The people of these three countries 
early in 1940 finally rebelled against the 
semi-fascist regimes which were deliver- 
ing their countries into bondage to Hit- 
ler and trying to make them partners of 
the German war of aggression. The 
Lithuanian government of Smetana, the 
Estonian government of Paets and the 
Latvian government under the leadership 
of Ulmanis, were driven out of power 
and in their place representatives of a 
broad coalition of all the democratic 
forces, such as Gedvilas of Lithuania, 
Professor Kirchensteins in Latvia and 
Dr. Vares in Estonia, came to power. 

The new governments sharply veered 
away from Hitler and all German in- 
fluence and resolved to fight for their 
independence on the side of the USSR. 
In subsequent elections in each of these 
countries, by affirmation of over 90 per 
cent of the voters, the three countries 
were constituted as Soviet républics. By 
the decision of their respective Parlia- 
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ments, they petitioned the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for 
admission to the USSR as Union Re- 
publics. In August, 1940, the three Re- 
publics were admitted into the Union. 


On Armenian Immigration 


Question: Is it true that there is a 
movement on the part of Armenians 
abroad to go to the Armenian Republic 
of the Soviet Union? An Armenian, F res- 
no, Calif. 

Answer: The immigration of Arme- 
nians to the Armenian SSR has been 
going on ever since the turn of the year. 
Early in December, 1945, the Council 
of People’s Commissars published a de- 
cision declaring that preparations were 
under way for receiving and accommo- 
dating Armenians living abroad who 
wished to return to Soviet Armenia. The 
exact number involved is not known at 
the moment, although it is known that 
thousands of Armenian families from 
Turkey, Greece and Iran have gone to 
Soviet Armenia, and that a whole section 
near the capital, Erevan, Kanaker Pla- 
teau, has been set aside for a building 
development to house. the newcomers. 
The housing development is being fi- 
nanced by the Armenian Soviet govern- 
ment. The government loans as much 
as 30,000 rubles to a family for the pur- 
poses of building homes and other imme- 
diate needs incidental to the fixing of a 
home. In addition to the government help, 
the communities of Erevan, Kirovabad, 
Nakhichevan, and others, have made up 
purses to help the newcomers. The gov- 
ernment loans are for fifteen years. The 
government has also granted tax exemp- 
tion for the first two years. 


On Soviet Radio Broadcasts 


Question: Are there broadcasts from 
the Soviet Union beamed to the United 
States in the English language, the same 
as the BBC of England? R. L. S., New 
York City. 

Answer: There are shortwave broad- 
casts from Moscow which can be heard 
in the United States on 19, 25, 31, 39, 44, 
and 49 meter bands. Only some of these 
broadcasts are in the English language. 
Most of the broadcasts are musical. 


On Smoking in the USSR 


Question: Has the smoking habit been 
denounced by the Young Communist 
League in the Soviet Union? S. J. K., 
New York City. 

Answer: We do not know of any anti- 
smoking campaigns in the USSR. How- 
ever, it is important in this connec- 
tion to note that in the rules and 


regulations covering school behavior there 
is a no-smoking rule. 
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2) FROM OUR READERS By 


A Splendid Idea! 


To SovieT Russia ToDAY: 


Please accept the. enclosed contribution. 
Though it is small I believe the manner 
in which it was obtained will interest you. 
After reading your urgent appeal for 
funds I decided that not only I, but my 
friends, too, had to help, It so happened 
that on the very day that I read your ap- 
peal I was having a sort of party at my 
house. After all the guests arrived, I trans- 
mitted your appeal to them and then 
‘passed the hat.” I have enclosed the re- 
sults. 

Now I am planning a party the main 
objective of which, in addition to pleasant 
entertainment, will be to raise additional 
funds for SRT. 

Good luck. You are doing a very im- 
portant job and. I am glad that my small 
contribution is a part of it. 


Goad. 
New York 


This is a splendid idea and in turn it 
has given us one. Perhaps there are other 
readers who would liké to give parties for 
our benefit. We are going to make it a 
little easier for them. We are now pre- 
paring a list of suggestions that will tell 
you how to make your party entertaining 
and at the same time have your guests 
contribute to our fund. Those who wish 


our suggestions may have them by writing 
to us.—Ed. 


All Black and White? 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Inasmuch as you self-avowedly welcome 
criticism every bit as much as praise, I’m 
certain you will print these few words of 
friendly censure. 

The lead editorial 
sue, iN my opinion, 
tailing which makes it impossible to ac- 
cept your magazine as in any sense an 
objective or reliable guide to what is cur- 

. rently happening in the world. I am 
referring to your inveterate habit of re- 
jecting out of hand all and’ any adverse 
references to the Soviet Union, without in 
any way attempting to evaluate them or 
place them in a larger context. So long 
as you continue to fill your magazine with 
unrelieved and undiluted eulogies of the 
USSR, accompanied by constant criticism 
of our own and British policy, while ob- 
stinately refusing to recognize the existence 
of any shortcomings in Soviet Russia, how- 
ever small or clearly established, your 
publication will never rise above the level 
of narrow, blind partisanship. In his Mad: 
ison Square Garden speech, you assert, 
Henry Wallace “unfortunately . . . inter- 
larded his speech ... with... some wholly 
indefensible innuendoes against the USSR.” 
Later you say that his “former vigorous 
statements not only on behalf of American- 
Soviet friendship but in praise of. the 
Soviet Union made all the more disap- 
pointing some of _ his’ ill-chosen  re- 
marks. ...” The implication of these ob- 
servations is too painfully clear: There 
exists an absolute, unvarying standard 
whereby all words “in praise of the Soviet 
Union” and, by the same token, critical of 
American foreign policy, are laudable in 
the highest degree. On the other hand, 
any and all detractions of Russia are, ipso 
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in your October is- 
illustrates the basic 


facto, “indefensible,” “ill-chosen” and “dis- 
appointing.” This is a style of dogmatism 
worthy of the Catholic Church, but not of 
a lay periodical pretending to some de- 
gree of objectivity and discrimination. 
Some evidence of the perception on your 
part that all is not either black or white, 
but rather more often some intermediate 
shade, would greatly heighten my respect 
for your journalistic efforts. 
Louis Jay Herman 

New York City, N. Y. 


A Supporter From Belgium 


To SovieT Russia TopDAy: 


I dare to think that you will find some- 
one among you who knows how to read 
French. 1 read English easily, having 
learned it at a school. But I cannot write 
it easily. A relative who has been in Can- 
ada subscribed for me to your interesting 
review SRT and there I read your appeal 
for funds, and wish to help you. 


After many difficulties with foreign ex-. 


change organizations I obtained a draft 
of two dollars for you. It is true that it 
is not much, but I must work a whole day 
to earn this sum in Belgian francs (105 
francs), and life is not rosy. 

My hope is above all that you will see 
in my gesture a sign of friendship and 
support for your work. 

Proclaim the truth about the Soviet 
Union, and you work to consolidate the 
peace. Your sons came to help us liber- 
ate our soil. It cannot be permitted that 
an ambitious policy of American hegemony 
will lead them against us at this time. 
Here also the struggle is intense, but true 
democracy will conquer, the democracy of 
the Soviet Union with its nationalization 
of industry and its emancipation of women. 
Continue your work for peace as we con- 
tinue ours here! 

Mme. Marie Louise Gliste 
Belgium, Europe 


Chickens Come Home to Roost 


To SovieT Russia Topbay: 


I have read your articles in SRT and 
enjoyed them, and the magazine in general, 
so I am going to butt in and give an old 
campaigner’s advice. 

Stress the good things that are going on 
in the Soviet Union and pass by the croak- 
ers, the ones who write books trying to 
defame Mr. Stalin, Mr. Molotov and 
others as well as the USSR in general. In 
time “chickens come home to roost,” shoo- 
ing them delays their natural end, so don’t 
shoo, I beg of you. 

Keep out of politics. Remember your 
magazine is for ALL Americans to read, 
both Democrats and Republicans and inci- 
dentally Independents. 

There are many Independents and we 
rolled up a big plurality for a very great 
man—Wendell Willkie. I never voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt at any time. I read widely 
as I wish to know what is going on in 
“One World” in as many spots as I can 
get information on. 

Don’t get discouraged. Keep plugging 
for better understanding. You will defeat 
your aim by stressing any political party. 

To me, Mr. Stalin is one of the greatest 
men of our age. History will, I hope, give 
him his right place. “By your works,” 


doesn’t the Bible say, and he has brought 
about many good works. 

Mary Roe Hull 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


From a Veteran 
To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I am writing this namely as one vet- 
eran sees the world today. | have just come 
back from overseas and also have seen 
over 90 days’ front-line infantrymen duty 
in Luzon. 

Upon arrival by troop-ship to this great 
country of ours, I bought a daily news: 
paper published by Hearst. In my opinion 
this paper and all columnists affliated with 
it are just trying to publish propaganda 
which will eventually lead us into another 
bitter war against humanity. Haven’t we 
had enough of war? Why don’t we try 
and put an end to this propaganda, I'm 
referring namely, to the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, or it may be too late. 

I am deeply impressed and also have 
confidence in Soviet Russia Today in clari- 
fying the doubtful minds of the American 
public. It’s indeed a shame to talk of war 
with a country like Russia, who has felt 
the war and gallantly fought the enemy. 
Yes, we have the -atom bomb. Does this 
make a few of us think about World Con- 
quest? Well friends, it’s impossible. Have 
some of us lost our hearts and souls to 
use this weapon against humanity, against 
people who have done so much during 
the bitter war? 

Keep up your good work and ours for 
Peace. “ 

‘Charles E. Sherba 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wants to Write to a Russian 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 


I would like to correspond with some of 
your Russian readers for genera! interest. 
‘I am an American Negro and forty-six 
years old, interested in the arts—the ballet 
—the theater and the painters, especially. 

At present I am an aartist’s model, a 
pursuit I cherish very deeply. 

John Domino Perry 

New York, N. Y. 


On Soviet Education 
To SovieT Russia TopDay: 


Jessica Smith’s report on Russian meth- 
ods of education in your October issue }s 
very interesting. The fact that the sexes 
develop into maturity at different ages and 
at different speeds has been well known 
by educators and the general public for 
a long time. I am glad to see that the 
Russian educators are willing to do some- J 
thing constructive along these lines. Here 
in ,America, educators know these basic 
facts and can see some of the evil effects 
of the co-educational system. The educa- 
tors are either afraid or powerless, be- 
cause of the power of our local school 
boards made up of laymen. I do not know 
what the remedy for these defects is, but 
I do know that our educational system 
will soon be surpassed by other countries 
unless we have progress in educational 
techniques and planning before long. 

Jasau 'R. Arlington 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PEOPLE AND 
ANNIVERSARIES 
(Continued from page 11) 






Plans, past the Khimki passenger port 
of the Moscow Volga Canal—that 
famous new canal linking Moscow and 
the river Volga. Next to me sat Eugene 
Federov, one-time meteorologist of the 
North Pele drifting station who is now 
Chief of the USSR Hydrometeorologi- 


cal Service. During the long months 
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dogged insistence of people who showed 
equal fortitude withstanding storms on 
the ocean and the incredible hardships 
of the blockaded city. 

Masts and a small house soon ap- 
peared in the distance. We inspected 
this automatic weather station and I 
again felt amazed at this robot which, 
the whole year round, without human 


assistance, transmits weather reports 


from an uninhabited island or from 
mountain heights far above the clouds. 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from the 
Soviet Union and written especially for 
Egglish-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 
by Nina Potapova 


$1.50 postpaid 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


2) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER . 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 


$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$2.00 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.50 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. 0, Nov., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Enclosed please find [J shock 0 bills 1) money 
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15 MOOR STREET 
New York 4, N. Y.— 
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SOVIET 
FOREIGN 
TRADE 


By Alexander Baykov 


This book, by an outstanding authority on 
Soviet economy, deals with the main 
features, the development and machinery 
of Soviet foreign trade from the Tsarist 
‘regime to the present time. Throughout 
Mr. Baykov supplements his facts with 
interpretations and explanations com- 
monly accepted in Soviet literature on the 
subject. 


A book which will do much to clarify the 
Soviets’ economic position, Soviet Foreign 
Trade puts at the disposal of English- 
speaking economists a wealth of new 
material from which they can draw con- 
clusions on the vitally important trade 
relations of the USSR. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, N. J. 














HUMAN BEINGS 
COME FIRST 


(Continued from page 17) 


about forty acres of land. All the build- 
ings had been destroyed or badly dam- 
aged. Now eight of the sections were 
rebuilt and functioning again. 

Dr. Utevsky, the head physician, was 
away, and his assistant, Dr. Henrietta 
Borisovna Ribak, took me around—a 
lovely-looking woman, with a warmly 
beautiful face. 

Dr. Ribak took me immediately into 
a small private room on the ground floor 
of the hospital where a wan child lay 
in bed, a woman with the most radiant 
face I ever saw sitting by his side. 

“We have America to thank for this— 
the miracle of your penicillin,” Dr. Ribak 
said, and the mother rose quickly and 
embraced her and then me, weeping with 
joy. Dr. Ribak explained that just 
two days before the boy had been dying 
of spino-meningitis, and they feared it 
was too late, but the penicillin they ad- 
ministered had saved his life. 


Dr. Ribak personally took me on a - 


tour of all the many departments of the 
hospital. It had had 1,500 beds before 
the war, now only 870, but before the 
end of the year they hoped to be back 
at their normal capacity. Despite an 
obvious lack of many essentials, the place 
was shining and clean, and I was tre- 
mendously impressed with the staff of 
doctors and nurses. 

Telling me of all the damage the Ger- 
mans had done, Dr. Ribak said: 

“We have all worked in this hospital 
together for many years. It was started 
in 1929, completed in three years. We 
helped build it up from the beginning, 
we love it like our child. When we 
came back to it after the war we wept 
at what we saw. But we all pitched in 
and did much of the restoration work 


] with our own hands. The local building 


material and furniture factories have 
helped us—brick by brick we have built 
it up again. We needed 10,000 meters 
of glass alone. The heating and lighting 
system were gone. I wish you could 
have seen it before! But come back again 
in another year or two, and it will be 
even more beautiful than it was before.” 

I went through most of the depart- 
ments, which, being no specialist, I shall 
not try to report on. The beds were full 
everywhere except in the children’s de- 
partment—the most eloquent possible 
tribute to, the effectiveness of Dr. 
Barashian’s health program. The ma- 
ternity ward, too, was doing a thriving 
business. “We haven’t seen so many 
babies around here in a long time!” said 
Dr. Ribak, her eyes shining. 

To be prepared for one of the ques- 
tions I knew I would be asked when I 
got back home, I asked Dr. Ribak if 
they gave women contraceptive advice 
after their babies were born, and ad- 
vised them not to have babies too close 
together. 

“Of course we give them contracep- 
tive advice,” she told me. “But whether 
or not we advise them about how soon 
they should have another baby depends 


entirely on the state of ‘their health. Some 
of our women are quite capable of hav. 
ing one baby on top of another! And if 
they want to, and it will not harm them, 
we certainly do not stop it—remember 
how many millions of our people have 
died, how few babies have been born 
in all these war years! We have to 
make up for that.” 

Leon Salamanovich  Astvazaturoy, 
head surgeon, insisted on taking me 
around to see surgical cases on the 
operating table, while I shuddered in. 
wardly. In the hall he pointed out a 
cabinet with some odd-shaped stones, 

“Gall stones,” he explained. “Used 
to have the best exhibit in the whole 
country. In fact, we had a fine medical 
museum here in the hospital. The Ger-. 
mans had everything packed and labeled 
to ship away to the State Scientific De. 
partment in Berlin—we, managed to, 
salvage a few packages that got left 
behind, but not much.” 

All the doctors showered me with 
questions about American medicine which 
I was distressed not to. be able to 
answer. All expressed the desire to re. 
ceive more medical publications from 
America and to establish close connec. 
tions with the American medical pro- 
fession. 

As I walked through the grounds | 
noticed an old gardener tending a bed 
ot white chrysanthemums, still growing 
bravely although the first snows had 
come. Dr.. Ribak followed the direction of 
my eyes. 

“Ah—you should have seen our gar- 

dens before. There were flowers every- 
where. The Germans destroyed them too. 
The gardener who worked here since 
1935 came back this summer and started 
restoring our gardens. Dr. Barashian was 
always so proud of them-—he felt they 
were almost as important to our patients 
as medical care.” 
' That night back in my room I found 
an immense basket of the same white 
chrysanthemums, with a card “From Dr. 
Barashian, Dr. Ribak and the staff of 
our hospital—a very small token of our 
gratitude for all that America has. done 
for us.” 
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H. G. WELLS 
— 1866-1946 
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“This was a man whose word was light in a 
thousand dark places. When he was angry, | 
it was because he knew, far better than we 
did that life need not be a sordid, greedy { 
scramble.” 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
( 
( 


At the cremation, London, August 16, 1946 
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Cloth Bound — $1.75 
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Soon Available! 
The amazing story of 
Russia’s rapid rise 
in Medical Science 


RED MIRACLE 


The Story of 
Soviet Medicine 


By 
Edward Podolsky, 
M. D. 





Here is a wonderful ‘‘success story’’ that every 
thinking person will want to read .. . the 
triumph of socialized’ medicine in Russia after 
initial struggles against incredible odds. Dr. 
Podolsky, one of the foremost medical writers 
in the United States today, writes authorita- 
tively and comprehensively of every phase of 
Russian medical science. He takes us from its 
early beginnings through the organization of 
the public health services, medical facilities and 
education, and discusses in detail the astonish- 
ing achievements of Russian doctors. Particu- 
larly fascinating are the accounts of Dr. 
Bogomolets and his serum which may extend 
man’s life span; Dr. Frumkin’s offer of new 
sexual powers to men whose masculinity has 
been shattered by war and accident; the trans- 
plantation of hearts, and the experiments which 
proved that life can be restored to the clinically 


dead. 
Illustrated—$3.50 


Use the coupon below to place your order 
now for this important new book. 


Delightful Folk Tales 
for Younger Readers 
RUSSIAN 
WONDER 


Post Wheeler 


Illustrated in full 
color by  BILIBIN 





Long recognized as a children’s classic, these 
charming folk tales are among the oldest 
stories in the world. The book has been 
completely revised and this latest edition con- 
tains four entrancing new tales. It is an even 
more wonderful book than before . . . a book 
to be treasured by every child. The illustra- 
tions are by Bilibin, a famous Russian artist 
whose simple, colorful art revives the en- 
chanted lands of a magical past. 


$3.50 
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SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 
(Continued from page 15) 


The central committee, in turn, then 
elects its chairman and _ secretary 
(who are full time salaried officers) 
and a presidium of from nine to eleven 
members which serves as the govern- 
ing body of the organization between 
meetings of the central committee. 

All of the Soviet trade unions are 
federated in the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions which cor- 
responds to our CIO or AFL. It 
meets in convention every four years 
and elects a central committee of 120 
members. Its central committee, in 
turn, elects a president, four secretaries 
and a presidium of nineteen. 

All trade union officers from the 
group organizer to the president of the 
All-Union Central Council are elected 
by secret ballot. Contests for office are 
frequent and spirited. Every officer is 
likewise subject to removal before the 
expiration of his term if a majority of 
those who elected him vote for his 
recall. 

The Soviet trade unions probably 
have a higher proportion of elected of- 
ficers and committeemen who serve 
without compensation than any other 
labor movement in the world. There 
are more than 2,000,000 factory 
groups, 289,700 factory committees, 
17,600 district committees, 2,580 re- 
gional committees and 344 republic 
committees. The total number of elect- 
ed officers and committeemen exceeds 
5,000,000—almost twenty per cent of 
the total membership. 

‘Each trade union organization in 
the department of a factory (depart- 
ment committee) elects functioning 
committees: wages, labor protection, 
social insurance, education and canteen. 
Each factory organization has similar 
committees plus the following addi- 
tional ones: housing and supply, in- 
ventions and rationalization, child wel- 
fare, and families of servicemen. The 
national trade unions have departments, 
staffed by full-time salaried workers, 
which embrace the same field as those 
handled by the factory committees just 
mentioned. | 

The All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions has the following de- 
partments: wages, organization; labor 
protection and safety; social insurance; 
rest homes, sanitariums arid hospitals; 
culture and education; physical culture 
and sports; publications; housing and 
welfare ; legal; international ; statistics ; 
personnel and office management. 


them in this way,” he said. 


The funds of the Soviet trade unions 
are derived exclusively from dues pay- 
ments. There are no initiation fees. 
Dues for all trade union members are 
fixed uniformly at one per cent of their 
wages or salaries. The check-off is un- 
known, dues being collected in the 
shop by the group organizer weekly. 

I once asked Mikhail Tarasov, one 
of the secretaries of the All-Union 
Central Council, why the dues check- 
off is not used. He told me that the 


same question had often been posed by 


“We answer 
“When 
the dues collector comes to your work 
bench each week, you reach into your 
pocket for your wallet. In the few 
moments it takes to get out your dues 
money, you remember all of the com- 
plaints and grievances you have had 
during the week, and all your beefs 
against the trade union leadership for 
their shortcomings in handling your 
problems. And you tell the dues col- 
lector about them. In this way, dues 
collecting keeps the leadership on its 
toes. And if dues payments fall off 
in your group or department or in your 
whole factory, we know that there is 
something wrong with the trade union 
organization there. If there were a 
check-off, you would avoid the an- 
noyance of being asked for your dues 


the workers themselves. 


‘—but your officers might be tempted to 


take it easy and no longer work so 
hard to protect your interests.” 

All dues collected are paid over to 
the factory committee and deposited 
to its account. The factory committee 
pays a per capita tax to the next higher 
body (the district, regional, republic or 
central committee, as the case may be). 
The per capita tax varies from union 
to union, but is usually only a small 
percentage of the dues collected. In 
the case of the armament workers 
union, for example, 15 per cent is paid 
in per capita, and 85 per cent retained 
by the factory committee. 

The national organizations pay per 


‘capita taxes to the All-Union Central 


Council which likewise vary in amount 
from. union to union. The maximum 
is four per cent of dues collected, while 
some unions are exempt from any pay- 
ment and a few are subsidized by the 
central body. 

All union funds are subject to care- 
ful audit and control. Not more than 
twenty per cent of dues may be spent 
for administrative expenses. The bal- 
ance must be used for culture, educa- 
tion and recreation, loans and gifts to 
needy workers, and similar projects. 
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Magor 40 ton 20 cubic yard Automatic Air Dump Car; similar to thousands of Magor Dump Cars now 
in service in the USSR, 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of Freight Cars of All Types 
Including Air Dump Cars 
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Make Yours an All-Year-Round Moliday Gift 


AND RECEIVE 





2 gift subs bring you 
A: “The Great 
Conspiracy Against 


by Michael Sayers and 
Albert E. Kahn 
Exciting, documented history of 
intrigue 
(List _ $1.00) 


make your choice. 


B: “The Russian Story” 


by Nicholas Mikhailov 
History that reads like a _ novel 
(List price $1.25) 
You pay $3.00 











PEACE ON EARTH—At Christmas as at no other time does 
this dearest wish of mankind find expression among peo- 
ple of all faiths. And there was never a Christmas like 
this one will be—never a moment in history when humanity 
had such an opportunity to choose the way of peace. 
Here is a Christmas gift that enlists you in the ranks of 
America’s forces for world peace. For the key to peace is 
American-Soviet understanding—and understanding comes 


HOW IT IS DONE 


Fill in the blanks, check your book choice and 
mail TODAY with your remittance. 


A GIFT YOURSELF 


No last minute shopping! No Wrapping! No 
mailing! And a handsome card, arriving by 
Christmas, notifies the recipients of your gift 
Russia” to them. And YOU, too, receive a gift—a 
book. Examine the offers on this page and 





3 gift subs bring you 


A: “Mission to Moscow” 


by Joseph E. Davies 
Former Ambassador to the USSR 


(List price $1.49) 


or 


B: “The Collected Works 
of Pushkin” 


Great Russian master of prose and 
poetry 
(List price $3.50) 
You pay $4.50 











through knowledge. You can help dispel the fear and 
ignorance of the USSR spread by the war-breeding forces 
by sending out gift subscriptions to Soviet Russia Today, 
the only American pictorial magazine exclusively devoted 
to news and comment on the Soviet Union. Helping your 
friends to know the truth about the USSR will help deter- 
mine whether there will indeed be peace on earth. 





4 subs bring you 5 subs bring you 


6 subs bring you 
A: Record Album 


A: “Armenian Folk 


Tales” 


by 1. Khatchatrianz 
“For a child, twelve years old, € 
a fifty-year-old grown-up” 
(List price $2.00) 


B: “The Pattern of 
Soviet Power” 


A: “Road to the Ocean” 


by Leonid Leonov 
Stirring novel by the Soviet writer 
whom Maxim Gorky praised 
(List price $3.00) 


B: “Peoples of the 
USSR” 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Russian Songs 
3 Records including the Soviet 


Anthem 
(List price $3.14) 


B: “Behind Soviet 
Power” 


(You can take advantage 
of this special offer by 
including your own sub- 
scription, new or re- 
newal, as one of the gift 
subscriptions entitling 
you to a gift. ff the 
subscription- entered in 
your name is a renewal, 
please mark R next to 


by Edgar Snow 
‘mportant contribution to under- 
standing the USSR‘s world position 
(List as $3.00) 











Exciting story and description of the 
many peoples making up the USSR 
(List price $2.50) 


fou pay $6.00 You pay $7.50 








by Jerome Davis your name.) 


A sure cure for ignorance regarding 
the Soviet Union 
(List price $2.75) 


You pay $9.00 











SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


ENCLOSED find $ 


for which please send annual subscriptions to each of the names below 


in accordance with the special gift offer outlined above. 


My book choice is: 


AT] BO 
(Check one) 
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